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The Says 


THE PRESIDENT'S MEMORANDUM 


(): June 12, 1941, President Roosevelt 
addressed a memorandum to Honorable 
William S. Knudsen and Honorable 
Sidney Hillman of the Office of Production 
Management on the subject of discrimination 
in industry. “Our government,” says the Presi- 
dent, “cannot countenance continued discrimi- 
nation against American citizens in defense pro- 
duction. Industry must take the initiative in 
opening the doors of employment to all loyal 
and qualified workers regardless of race, na- 
tional origin, religion or color. American work- 
ers, both organized and unorganized, must be 
prepared to welcome the general and much 
needed employment of fellow workers of all 
racial and national origins in defense industries.” 


We are grateful to the President for these 
words. But these words must be implemented 
by some specific action which will be positive 
and unmistakable evidence of the intent to en- 
force the democratic principle in industry in 
the United States. The Negro is weary of well 
meaning intentions expressed in beautiful words. 
He has all but lost confidnece in the power of 
mere words to bring about any substantial 
change in his position. 

As the leader of the forces of democracy in 
the world the President must face criticism, 
must endure condemnation, must oppose the 
repudiation of the democratic principle whether 
it comes from within or without. To the south 
of us, in the great continent of South America 
where the majority of the population is non- 
white, they are watching with wary countenances 
the protestations of democracy and of friend- 
ship of the “colossus of the North.” Brazil, with 
its millions of Negroes who are free from racial 
discrimination or ostracism, Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, what do they think of a Democracy that 
condemns its own citizens because of the acci- 
dent of color? 

The President of the United States must act 
to leave no doubt as to the strength of democ- 
racy in America, for if he does not he will find 
that the friendship pacts and_ collaboration 
agreements with the nations of South America 
are writ on water. 
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THE NEGRO MARCHES 


"Tx right of petition and assembly is guar- 
anteed by the Constitution of the United 
States to all of the citizens of this demic - 
racy. It is a precious right set forth in the s 
called Bill of Rights which are the first: ten 
amendments to the Constitution. 

On the first day of July, 1941 the Negro 
citizens will attempt to exercise this right by 
assembling in the City of Washington in order 
to petition the President and the Congress of 
the United States for redress of the grievances 
from which they suffer. These grievances are 
not the result of any acts of theirs, nor do they 
follow any failure or unwillingness on their part 
to render the last full measure of devotion to 
the traditions and ideals of this nation of which 
they are a part. 

The Negro marches therefore to protest 
against the rampant and inexcusable racial dis- 
crimination which prevails in the United States 
Army and Navy. 


The Negro marches therefore in _ protest 
against the racial discrimination which is prev- 
alent in every department of the Federal gov- 
ernment and in the District of Columbia, the 
seat of the government. 


The Negro marches therefore to protest 
against the racial discrimination which is prac- 
ticed by American industry while it makes its 
greatest effort to equip the nation to defend 
democracy. 


Even if the sponsors of the “March to Wash- 
ington” in protest against discrimination in in- 
dustry and in the armed forces of the nation 
had yielded to the advices from high places to 
cancel the “March,” it would have been of 
little avail since the Negro is so thoroughly 
aroused by the flagrant abuse of his citizenship 
rights that hundreds, if not thousands, would 
have descended upon the capital in spite of 
anything that the responsible leadership might 
say or do. In that event the Negro would likely 
have become the prey of other and less respon- 
sible leadership than that which guides this or- 
derly and conscientious attempt to arouse Amer- 
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ica to the injustice which is being accorded its 
Negro citizenry. 

The Negro has no hyphenated loyalty. He 
marches as an American citizen appealing to 
his fellow citizens for fair play. 


the President issued an executive order 

relative to the subject matter of the 
above editorials. Comment on the President’s 
order will be made in the forthcoming issue. 


tte President was on the press when 


MR. JAMES DANIEL FOWLER 


RESS reports of the graduation exercises 
P: the United States Military Academy 

state that among the four hundred sixteen 
young men who received commissions as Second 
Lieutenants in the United States Army was 
James Fowler, a Negro from Washington, D. C. 
According to the New York Herald Tribune of 
June 12, when Secretary of War Stimson hand- 
ed him his diploma, “The cadets and audience 
also gave a lusty cheer.” 

We hope that Secretary Stimson heard that 
cheer. And we hope that its implications were 
not wholly lost upon him. That cheer from his 
classmates and from 6,000 men and women 
representing the very best Americans was not a 
token of love but of respect. Respect for young 
Fowler because he had completed the rigorous 
requirements for graduation at the Army’s most 
famous school; respect because he typified the 
ideal of the Army even as his fellow students 
did, in that during his four years of study he 
had shown himself to possess those qualities of 
which officers and gentlemen are made. 

What Mr. Stimson has believed, and for 
aught we know still believes, is that young men 
of Mr. Fowler’s type can only function in racial- 
ly segregated units, if at all, and that the at- 
tempt to erase the color line in the Army would 
prove disastrous. Mr. Stimson prates of defend- 
ing Democracy but he has not been willing to 
carry out the principles of democracy in the or- 
ganization of the United States Army. 

We don’t believe that all, or even the major- 
ity, of his classmates would refuse to serve with 
Fowler. And we know that Fowler could com- 
mand the same respect from thousands of white 
Americans as he evoked from the 6,000 who 
attended the West Point commencement. 

The tragedy of the policy of racial discrimin- 
ation and segregation in the armed forces which 
the present administration at Washington ap- 
parently condones is its almost total disregard 
and rejection of the liberal viewpoint in race 


relations. Instead of extending encouragement 
and aid to the men and women of the North 
and South (and although they are not many 
thir number is growing), who have consistently 
fought to bring about changes in attitudes and 
greater tolerance and larger opportunity for the 
Negro, the administration has insofar as the 
Army and Navy is concerned adopted the social 
perspective of the Bilbos and the Bleases, the 
Reynoldses and the Byrneses and other repre- 
sentatives of the unregenerate Confederacy. 

This is the tragedy—a tragedy that fills the 
soul of all Negroes who looked with bright hope 
to the promise of fulfillment of the democratic 
ideals which the President espouses, with pro- 
feund sorrow and disappointment. 


A RIFT IN THE CLOUDS 


A CCORDING to press reports from the 
Office of Production Management, a 
breach has been made in the barriers 
which industrial management and a section of 
organized labor have erected to exclude Ne- 
groes from participation as workers in defense 
industries. The press releases dated June 21, 1941 
announce schedules which call for the employ- 
ment of thousands of Negroes in ordnance and 
powder plants now under construction, and the 
assurance of high officials of the Curtiss- 
Wright aviation plants of Cincinnati and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, that Negroes will not only be 
given jobs but will be fully admitted to the train- 
ing courses in order that they may meet the 
qualifications for employment. 

This is heartening news since it indicates that 
the agitation and protests carried on by Negro, 
as well as interracial groups throughout the 
country, against racial discrimination in defense 
industry (which inspired the President’s Mem- 
orandum to Messrs. Knudsen and Hillman) 
has not been without effect. It is no reason, how- 
ever, for those who are concerned with this 
problem to cease their efforts. There is con- 
siderable evidence at hand that there will be an 
insincere demonstration of compliance with the 
President’s recommendations by the so-called 
token employment of Negroes viz the conspicu- 
ous admission of a few Negroes to plants and 
training schools in order that it might be said, 
“We have no policy of racial discrimination.” 
It is necessary, then, that there be increasing 
vigil in order that the Negro shall not be hood- 
winked by this obvious and shallow trick. 


is defense. But what kind of defense does 
the United States need? 
First, we feel that it needs to defend great 


masses of people from grinding poverty. Miss 
Harriet Elliot, of the National Defense Advis- 


ory Committee, says : 


TT: foremost subject of discussion today 


Large groups of people in the community are isolated 
and excluded from participation, not only in special 
defense activity, but in numerous community activities. 
These people include new immigrant groups and their 
children, Negroes, people on relief, and others. There 
is danger to a total defense program from the fact that 
democracy has little meaning for many of these people, 
and cross currents of unjust suspicions and defensive re- 
actions are developing. 

. By making health and welfare a defense con- 
cern, the President has emphasized the fact that human 
welfare is as important to the national defense as the 
manufacture of arms and the mobilization of material 


resources. 


The great fight against poverty, begun by the 
present administration, can be helped on by 
Negroes because they are poor. We should im- 
plement their labor force and their ideas and 
give them a chance to raise themselves out of 
their poverty. If given the proper chance, they 
will create wealth. 


Secondly, it needs to defend minorities 
against oppression. The Negro is only one of 
these minorities, and hatred between groups is 
spreading like wildfire all over the country. 
Anti-Semitism, anti-alienisms of various kinds, 
are being fostered by some 200 un-American 
organizaitons, and 800 periodicals. 


Thirdly, it needs to defend the privileged 
classes from the callousness which comes from 
the freedom to control others; from the com- 
placency which puts their own advantage be- 
fore the general good of the whole country and 
of the world. 


But this is stating defense in a negative way. 
Can we put it in a more positive way by ana- 
lyzing the essence of the democracy concept as 
compared with the totalitarian concept? The 
essence of democracy is the recognition of the 
terrific importance of the individual personal- 
ity. Democracy means that the individual soul 
is the only thing in the universe which can be 
considered an end in itself. All else is a means 
to the advancement of the individual human 
mind. The totalitarian concept, however, holds 
that the individual is a means to the glorifica- 
tion and the advancement of the state. 


We of the democracies have the belief—no, 
the assurance—that we are each divine, and 
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Inter- 
Cultural 


Education 
and Defense 


For several years Dr. DuBois and other educat- 
ors working with her have experimented with 
methods of developing understanding among 
the members of America's many cultural and 
racial groups. Many schools throughout the 
country have used the school assembly pro- 
grams worked out by her. 


By RACHEL DAVIS-DuBOIS 


therefore unique, and therefore inherently valu- 
able to God and to the welfare of the whole. 
It is the destiny of each of us that no one else 
can express that part of God which it is ours 
to express, whether it be in the miniature lives 
of millions of unknown people, or in the pano- 
rama of the few leaders who tower above, yet 
who are a part of the mass as a mountain is of 
a plain. We must even say to ourselves and to 
each other—in the words of Frank Harris—“Be 
true to yourself and wilful, for there is no one 
in the world like you and never was and never 
will be. It is your excuse for being.” 

The welfare of the group, then, whether it 
be of the family, school, community, or nation 
—yes, even of the world itself—is based on this 
development of the total personality, and upon 
the kind of society which will enable personal- 
ities not only to develop but to merge them- 
selves, in a creative way, into the whole. In 


other words: “Democracy means shared ex- 
periences” ; a creative use of differences. 

It is valuable for people of different political 
viewpoints to share their opinions and then to 
vote. Insofar as this happens, we have political 
democracy. But insofar as the Negro is barred 
from voting, democracy itself is endangered. 

It is valuable for owners and workers to share 
their experiences and to arrive at common con- 
clusions. But insofar as this process is barred, 
democracy as a whole is threatened. 

Important as are these phases of democracy 
the right to vote and the right to labor—I am 
not discussing them at this time because I wish 
to call your attention to another phase of dem- 
ocracy that has scarcely been thought about,— 
and that is cultural democracy. 


AM defining culture here, not in its broadest 

sense as being synonymous with civilization, 
but as “that body of practices and corresponding 
attitudes with which the memories and senti- 
ments of a group are most intimately associat- 
ed.” In that sense, our country is made up of 
many people who are “Americans All” but are 
still group conscious. According to the estimate 
of Louis Adamic in his latest book, From Many 
Lands, about one-half of us are of Anglo-Saxon 
background, between 15 and 20 millions of us 
are of German background, about 5 millions of 
Italian, about 4 millions of Scandinavian, about 
2 millions of French, and about 8 to 10 mil- 
lions of various Slavic backgrounds. Several 
hundred thousands of us are of Oriental back- 
ground, and we have about 4,500,000 Jews, 
and about 22,000,000 Catholics, and over 
13,000,000 Negroes who are made group- 
conscious because of the attitudes of whites to- 
ward them. In the various groups there are 
over 1,000 newspapers and magazines published 
in about 40 languages, and hundreds of paro- 
chial and “national” schools, plus many special 
group activities and organizations, all of which 
tend to produce distinct culture groups with 
unique practices and corresponding attitudes. I 
believe that each of these groups, as each in- 
dividual, is entitled to its right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of its particular kind of happi- 
ness, as long as it does not interfere with the 
welfare of the whole. But that is being merely 
tolerant, and because society is one organic 
whole, it needs more than tolerance. It needs 
integration. It needs to make a creative use of 
differences: 

Most of us, both old-stock as well as new 
Americans, are unaware of the human resources 
that we have here in our own country, and of 


the opportunities that‘we might have to create 
a really great culture from a wise use of those 
resources. Most of us are also unaware of the 
dangers ahead of us if we fail to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity. The increase of preju- 
dice, of which we have spoken, tends either 
to make our minority group peoples look down 
on themselves, as did the ten-year old Italian 
boy who called his father a “damn Dago,” or 
go to the opposite extreme of drawing into 
themselves with a pride bordering on ethno- 
centrism and tinged with bitterness. On the 
other hand there is too often an attempt blind- 
ly, hurriedly, to emulate the so-called typical 
American; and the result is often a gum-chew- 
ing, slang-using kind of individual. 

In the motion picture “The River,” we were 
shown in a gripping way how our national 
resources were wasted because of the thought- 
less destruction of our great forests. Over and 
over, as we watched the picture unfold, came 
the theme song, “We built a hundred cities 
and a thousand towns. At what a cost!” We 
must see also the fact that America’s cultural 
resources have been wasted because of the tre- 
mendous pressure that has been put upon every- 
one to act alike, think alike, be alike. 


HE total defense of our democracy, it seems 

to me, would include the paying of special 
attention to intercultural education until its ob- 
jectives become firmly woven into general edu- 
cation. And this would mean definite provision, 
in curricular and extra-curricular activities in 
schools throughout the country from kinder- 
garten through college, for a recognition of the 
part that each group has played in the build- 
ing of our country, with the object not only of 
developing tolerant attitudes, but of finding 
ways of sharing with each other the best of 
our traditions, customs and folkways. It would 
mean, in the field of personality development, 
that we should attempt to produce a feeling 
of pride not only in what the individual is, 
but also in what his culture group is. And fin- 
ally it would mean an agreement with Adler 
that the best way to overcome a normal feel- 
ing of inferiority is to develop a feeling that we 
are parts of all humanity and its accomplish- 
ments. 

But in order to get to this level, we must 
eliminate all ethnocentrism—the feeling that 
only our own group is “God’s Chosen People” 
—and realize that we are all “God’s Children.” 
I feel that this development can only come 
about if, besides knowing what we have in our 
backgrounds to be proud of, we also know our 
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shortages. Then and then only will we want 
to share, for sharing means taking as well as 
giving. Only thus can we use our spiritual and 
human resources. Only thus can we build to- 
gether a richer American culture. 

An experiment in the kind of sharing I mean 
was made not long ago in a Thanksgiving Fes- 
tival held at the Intercultural Education Work- 
shop in New York City. 

In the class of teachers and social workers 
at New York University under my guidance 
democracy had been defined as a sharing of 
experiences on the part of the many ethnic 
groups which make up American life. The dis- 
cussion took place in October during the weck 
of Succoth, the traditional harvest festival of 
the Jews. Several members of the class sug- 
gested that there was a need for more vivid 
and emotionally meaningful Thanksgiving pro- 
grams. It was finally decided that we build to- 
gether a Succah—the booth of boughs which 
the Jews use for their festival—in the back yard 
of the Workshop, and have a Thanksgiving 
celebration which would combine the values 
and customs of at least the five ethnic groups 
that make up the class: English, Jewish, Ameri- 
can Negro, West Indian and Oriental. So 
meaningful were the experiences which evolved 
from this experiment that the group celebrated 
not one, but three Thanksgivings centered 
around the little Succah in the workshop yard. 
The final, or real, festival—in the sense that it 
was an expression of the group as a group 
consisted of a processional led by a mime dancer 
of Jewish background, and accompanied by the 
singing of New England hymns and Gregorian 
chants ; the singing led by our Negro friends, of 
“Steal Away to Jesus,” while each one “stole 
away” to offer his gifts for the needy to the 
candle-lighted table under the Hebrew Succah; 
and then out of a Quaker silence, spontaneous 
expressions of thankfulness. 

Although two-thirds of the group had never 
met before, those who participated went away 
with a feeling of “warm glow toward each 
other,” as one member of the group expressed 
it. The Catholic teacher said, “It makes me un- 
derstand my Jewish children better.” The white 
teacher said, “I'll never forget how I felt when 
we sang those spirituals together.” One Jewish 
boy who had tried to forget his Jewishness said, 
“By next time I’m going to learn that Pales- 
tinian folk dance. I only know the boogie 
woogie now.” 


ND now I am sure that some of you are ask- 
ing: But is the American Negro a distinct 
culture group? Has he not been an integral 
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part of American life for 300 years, so that 
now his only real difference is skin color—and 
even that is fading ? 

Of course there is no correlation between 
skin color and such characteristics as ability (o 
sing and dance, or a high or low I. Q., or sus- 
ceptibility to tuberculosis. Whatever biologic «! 
characteristics one tends to find in a given group 
are handed down only through family inheri- 
tance. But our characteristics which are of 4 
sociological nature come from our being broug!:t 
up in groups where the basic human desires 
tend to find different expressions. Insofar as the 
Negro has been set apart in American life (and 
he has been, and still is, whether we like it o: 
not) he has developed certain group charac- 
teristics some of which are valuable for th 
total group, and some of which are not. The 
same can be said of other groups in American 
life. 

The Italians have developed a certain spon- 
taneous atfitude toward music and art, giving 
us singers, and members of orchestras, and art- 
ists, and sculptors, and master builders. In cities 
where there are large numbers of people of 
Italian background they form a large percent- 
age of those who attend concerts and operas 
and who visit and revisit our museums. 

The Finns have been powerful in the estab- 
lishment and development of our consumers 
cooperatives. 


AND so, too, has the Negro developed certain 
group characteristics out of his sociological 
heritage. He has given us song, music, and 
dance which is unique and well nigh incom- 
parable ; which has had, is still having, and will 
continue to have, a wide influence on the total 
song, music, and dance of our country. As a 
worker-artist he has also produced the beautiful 
wrought-iron of New Orleans and certain other 
Southern cities. Through his labor he has played 
a powerful part in building up this great sec- 
tion of our country which we call the “South.” 
Because of necessity he has developed a cer- 
tain spiritual independence, a reliance on a 
power in his own inner life which helps him to 
surmount all difficulties. And he surmounts 
them with laughter and with song. And now. 
as training in leadership becomes more wide- 
spread, he is taking a normal part in the in- 
tellectual and artistic life of the country. 
Democracy’s defense, then, depends partly 
and perhaps basically on a better distribution 
of the good things of life, and partly on equal 
civil and political rights. But in the realm of 
the intangibles, it depends on holding on to that 
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which is valuable in our unique social back- 
grounds, and on sharing it with others so that 
a richer American culture may be developed. 


(y= concluding thought may have, in the 

light of present wars, the weakness of a 
flickering candle in a strong wind. That thought 
is that, if America has a destiny, it is that we 
have here a chance to work out a microcosm 
of world unity; a world culture based on cul- 
tural democracy was envisioned by many inter- 
national thinkers before this war. Arthur 
Mayew, in 1934, said: 


We are bound as educationists to have in view 
an ultimate good, a common civilization, for the whole 
world, a framework as it were, of universally accepted 
deas and values, and within this framework, a rich 
variety of local cultures, not mutually repellent or sus- 
picious but each ready and able to borrow and absorb 
vithout loss of identity. We have to realize that unless 
in advance is made towards this universal acceptance 
ind realization of these ideas and values the alternative 

anarchy and disintegration of such civilization as we 
nave already. . .. All races are being drawn together and 
f there are no ideas and claims there must be suicidal 
strife. We have to choose between union and collision 


If any of us are left to pick up the pieces 


Why Should a Black Man 


By FRANK HORNE 


OULD a laugh be a rapier thrust 


after this war, there must be more, not less, 
democracy, and the world culture which wil! 
evolve must be based on a sharing of cultural 
values on a world basis. Then East and West 
will meet in a creative use of differences. 

What might be the Negro’s part in attempt- 
ing to build this microcosm of world unity? 
At first, it is a negative role, for the colored 
races of the world are challenging us—the white 
race—to re-think our old concept of world 
culture; to realize that a world culture cannot 
be one which will be dominated by only our 
way of looking at things, our ideals, our 
methods. In a democracy of sharing there is no 
domination. They are challenging us to ask our- 
selves, “Is whiteness the only beauty?” When 
we have attained that level we can begin to 
build a world culture for we will be willing to 
receive as well as give. 


AND now may I sum up my own point of 

view in this statement : Humanity is one or- 
ganic whole, and life means not only to give to 
but to receive from that whole. For me, not to 
think, and feel, and act with people who have 
come from different parts of that whole, is not 
to have lived completely. 


Laugh? 


from a hand that dares not wield 


be a taunt 


flung in the face 
of a dull adversary? 


a broad-sword? 


Could a laugh 


Could a black man’s laugh 


be the ribald taunt 


of a lusty Gargantua 


moc king 


his puny tormentors? 


Could a laugh 


be the triumphant blast 
of a confident Gulliver 
who knows his strength 


or Golgotha ... 


among jealous Lilliputians? 


Did even Christ laugh 
at Gethsemane 


? 


Would a black man outdo 


the very Gods... 
Why should a black man laugh? 


? 


it 
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AIN Street in Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 
M is, as in all other cities of this size, the 

scene of much activity. This Main 
Street, whose formal name is “L’ Avenue Prési- 
dent Trujillo,” is to most people just “Grand 
Rue.” On either side of the wide street are two 
and three story buildings joined one to the other 
and continuing for about seven blocks. There 
is no need for hats, parasols, and other sun 
and rain protectors, as all buildings have 
porches on the second floor which extend over 
the sidewalk, thus providing a covering. A two- 
way drive is formed by the low tropical trees 
which have been planted in the center. 

The hustle and bustle begins early every 
morning as the peasants come to town to sell 
their vegetables at the great market which is 
found at one end of the street. Many of them 
have come for miles and miles over the moun- 
tains in order to make a small amount of money. 

Groups of women, colorfully dressed in their 
bandannas and full skirts, their wares on their 
heads and their little grey donkeys at their 
sides, walk briskly, chatting and laughing gaily 
over the events of their communities. A day at 
the market means a “gourde” * and sometimes 
a little more! It’s well worth the distance ! 

Located at the far end of Main Street, the 
“Marché Valliéres” is the business center for 
these peasants. Day in and day out they sit 
there with their children, selling fruit and vege- 
tables to the citizens of Port-au-Prince. 

The market is painted a bright green and is 
trimmed in red. Each night it is cleaned by the 
city and once a year it is painted. Prices are 
extraordinarily low, so much so that visitors 
in the country are inclined to think that this 
must be “Eater’s Paradise.” 

The marketer is swamped on entering by 
women holding live chickens, “two for forty 
cents,” large turkeys and ducks, just as cheap, 
and nice green vegetables. Oranges and limes 
are pushed in his face and it is only by strenu- 
ous effort that one obtains what he desires. 

Voices, speaking a musical créole, sing out 
from every nook and corner: 


“Oranges! Sucré!” 
“Pois! Rouges, Blancs!” 


Above all one is impressed by the happiness of 
these people who awaken the sleeping Port-au- 
Prince. 

By eight o'clock all of the shops and stores 
on Main Street are open and ready for busi- 
ness. The many taxis and private cars are bring- 
ing the employers and employees to town. The 
honk of the horns, the shrill whistles of the 


* A gourde is worth twenty cents in American money. 
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policemen directing the morning traffic, the 
“mélange” of French, créole, English and Span- 
ish on the sidewalks, make this the city’s gayest 
street. 

Shopping begins early because of the heat 
and the crowd. The shopper who is accustomed 
to being aided by attractive displays in store 
windows and advertisements in newspapers will 
find shopping in Port-au-Prince a little difficult. 
The few store windows that have a display con- 
tain a variety of articles: perfumes from Paris, 
red belts, slightly “wilted” artificial flowers, 
colorful scarfs, men’s hats, a pair of shoes and 
a bottle of Haiti's best rum. 

The woman who knows how to shop in Port- 
au-Prince does not use the window but finds 
the door more useful. As she pushes along, 
knocking and being knocked by vendors of 
candy, “chiclets,” hair tonic, lottery tickets, 
American tourists who are seeing the city, war 
refugees and “just people,” she makes an effort 
to see inside the store. In this way she can look 
at the glass store cases nearest the street. 

The successful shopper, however, never de- 
cides from the street that her article is not in 
a certain store. She enters, finds the proprictor, 
and courteously asks for the desired article. 

“Est-ce que vous avez des petits boutons 
roses?” 

“Mais out, madame, ici nous avons toutes 
choses.” 

And, lo and behold! from a little box inside 
the bottom drawer he pulls out little colored 
buttons. 

While waiting for him to wrap up her “‘little 
pink buttens” she glances around the store and 
realizes how much merchandise she could never 
have seen from the street. Why there is a little 
of everything here! This is a place to remember ! 

Buttons found! Now for a new dress! Very 
few ready-made clothes are sold in Haiti. The 


well-dressed Haitian woman has her clothes 
made by a good seamstress for the style will be 
more recent and the material will be of a better 
quality. Imported dresses are extremely high 
and do not always please the customer. 

Dry goods stores are found across from the 
“Marché Valliéres.” Shops are close together 
and competition is heavy. Bolts of material are 
stacked to the top of the stores. Men stand on 
the street inviting the pedestrians to enter and 
look at the merchandise. There is much ma- 
terial to chose from and selection is difficult. 
Should the shopper enter the store she will cer- 
taiaty buy something before leaving. 

Hats are found in most stores but one must 
lo k czrefully before buying. There are models 
from 1921 to 1941—-Haitian, American and 
Parisian styles—-one gourde up! There are big 
hats and little hats, felts and straws! You have 
only to choose. 

Shoes are sold in very few stores but at 
“Bata’s Shoe Store,” on the corner, one can 
buy comfortable Haitian sandals and shoes for 
all occasions. Should the lady like to have a 
shoe design copied she has only to step across 
the street where Monsieur Gautier makes shoes 
in any desired style. 

The hurried shoe-shopper has only to look 
about her. She is sure to see a peasant with 
many pairs of brown sandals on his shoulders. 
Behind him will be another selling red, white 
and blue “wedgies’’—-latest style from America. 


He has probably just left Bata’s where he made 


an effort to sell a Bata 
customer the same 
shoes ! 

In the midst of 
the shops and stores 
are the telegraph of- 
fices, the Post Office, 
other communication 
bureaus, numerous 
delicatessens, baker- 
ies, restaurants, tailor 
shops, barber shops, 
a book store, the Fire 
Department, and a 
pharmacy. 


ments in the Republic. Lectures and con- 
sultations are held upstairs and visitors are 
courteously received. Downstairs is the phar- 
macy where neat and orderly arranged Euro- 
pean and American medicines are displayed. 

“Down-town” Port-au-Prince is quieter be- 
tween noon and two o'clock, for most people 
go home to eat and take a little rest from the 
heat. At two the noise begins again and con- 
tinues until four, when the business is closed 
for the day. The great iron windows and doors 
are shut and Main Street takes on the appear- 
ance of a city expecting an invasion at any minute. 

Proprietors and their families sit on the wide 
sidewalk, playing checkers, talking and joking 
until suppertime. 

There are no movies or other places of amuse- 
ment on Main Street, so, after eight o’clock it 
is the quietest spot in the city. Only one estab- 
lishment, “The New Canton Restaurant,” 
owned by Chinese, is open. An occasional taxi 
passes and claxons at the lonely pedestrian who 
seems lost in the stillness. 

After midnight not even that is heard unless 
there is a dance in the city. The silence is 
broken only by the little bakery boys, calling : 

“Paté chaud!” 
“Li chaud, oui!” 


“Paté chaud!” 
“Paté!” 


So far into the morning, when Main Street is 
again made alive by the jolly market women. 


| 


— 
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Only a block from 
Bata’s is the “Phar- 
macie Castera,” four 
stories high and one 
of the town’s skyscra- 
pers. The Castera or- 
ganization is about 
eight years old and 
one of the leading 
business establish- 


(Courtesy of Swedish American Line) 
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classes in our country have played and 

are still playing an important role in our 
American life. In this group are over 800,000 
Negro farm workers who constitute 12.6 per- 
cent of all American farm operators. The great 
majority of them live in the 16 Southern States 
where more than four and one-half million per- 
sons—38 percent of the colored population of 
the United States—are concentrated. 

The contribution of the Negro farm workers 
as a group and as individuals merits the highest 
commendation. This contribution started in the 
early days when the Negro shared with the 
white settlers the burdens and the rewards that 
have gone with the building of our American 
civilization. “Black hands tended the rice, 
stripped the tobacco, picked the cotton and cut 
the corn, on which rested so much of the life of 
the South and the commerce of the United 
States.” Through their labor the colored farm- 
ers have contributed billions of dollars to the 
national wealth. 

Within seventy-five years as free men, the ac- 
complishments of the Negro farm workers have 
been extraordinary—-I might even say phenom- 
enal. Starting with virtually nothing but the 
clothes on their backs, they accumulated farm 
land, buildings, and equipment to the extent 
of nearly one and one-half billion dollars. In a 
similar manner the production of crops on farms 
operated by these workers has shown noteworthy 
progress. According to the 1930 Census, Negro 
farm operators produced 32.4 percent of the 
total cotton raised in the South, 24.9 percent of 
the sweet potatoes, 18.9 percent of the tobacco, 
16.4 percent of the total corn harvested for 
grain, and 10.1 percent of the Irish potatoes. 

Outstanding examples of individual achieve- 
ment on the part of Negroes may be pointed 
out in various and sundry types of agricultural 
occupations in all sections of the country. Such 
examples would include: the sharecropper who 
amassed farm holdings exceeding a million and 
a half dollars; the young college professor who 
gave up a professorship at a large Negro uni- 
versity to go into dairy farming and who now 
operates a 90-cow dairy valued at $60,000; the 
farm family who met the diversities of the de- 
pression through the developing of a successful 
squab business; as well as the many other col- 
ored persons who have found the way to a 
prosperous, happy, and contented life on the 
farm in spite of agricultural crises. 

For the great majority of Negro tillers of 
the soil and other farm groups, the picture as 
presented here is not so bright and leaves much 
to be desired. They have shared with all farm- 
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"T= farm workers of all races, creeds and 


Negro 
arm 
orker 
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ers the results of the industrial revolution on 
the farm; the curtailing of our export markets; 
depleted and eroded soil; the opening up of 
new farm lands in this hemisphere; the inad- 
equacy of farm income; the increase in farm 
tenancy and other conditions. 

However, in the case of the Negro farm work- 
ers, certain circumstances, in some instances, 
have made their lot even more difficult than 
that of other groups. Their farms have been 
smaller and therefore the more efficient mechan- 
ized system of farming has been more difficult 
to utilize. The acceleration from the higher to 
the lower brackets of farm tenure has been 
greater in the case of this racial group—the pro- 
portion of croppers being larger than that of 
any other class. For them there has been a more 
pronounced reduction in employment opportun- 
ities due to increasing competition for jobs. 
Among other conditions peculiar to the Negro 
farmer generally has been his dependence al- 
most solely on a cotton economy—more than 
three-fourths of the farms being classed as cot- 
ton farms—and therefore he has suffered con- 
siderably as a result of the cotton crisis. 

Our great Government and its people, includ- 
ing the Negro farm worker, are cognizant of 
many deplorable situations existing among nu- 
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merous farm as well as other workers. These 
challenges have not gone unanswered, for very 
definite steps have been taken by governmental 
and other agencies for alleviating conditions 
and developing projects and programs intended 
to prevent the recurrence of similar crises. This 
I believe to be fundamentally sound, for history 
has shown the necessity for a prosperous country 
to maintain on the farms a certain portion of its 
people having standards of living on a level with 
the best obtained in that civilization. 

Speaking specifically of the Negro agricul- 
tural worker, he has shared in the helpful farm 
loan services of such organizations as the Farm 
Credit Administration and the Farm Security 
Administration. Through the former, nearly 
two million dollars was loaned by one of the 
branches of this organization to the Negro farm- 
ers of four of the Southern States in the course 
of one year; through the latter, over 50,000 
colored farm families have won a chance to 
secure a better livelihood. 

The problems of farm management, produc- 
tion, conservation, marketing and others, have 
been partially solved through the program of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 17 
Negro agricultural colleges, the colored agricul- 
tural and home demonstration agents, the teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture, and other service 
organizations. In like manner, the Negro farm 
worker has been able to make certain necessary 
adjustments in his farming program through 
the aid of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration. Also, many Negro farm families are 
enjoying the comforts and conveniences of elec- 
tricity through the program of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. Mention can be made 
here of only a few services that are helping to 
bring about a change in conditions and a new 
day to all the people who live on the land. 

But we must not overlook the fact that Negro 
farm workers have also learned to help them- 
selves. They are participating more largely in 
the general marketing, purchasing, and service 
cooperatives. In addition, they are gradually in- 
creasing the number of group efforts that are 
proving to be especially advantageous to them. 
Such cooperative ventures include buying clubs, 
cooperative stores, credit unions, tractors, can- 
ning plants, grist mills, combine harvesters, and 
other equipment and machinery that can be 
made easily accessible to the small grower or 
rancher through mutual self-help. 

I know of one community where the colored 
farmers are making plans to rebuild their houses 
cooperatively, and another where a program is 
under way for a paint cooperative. In each in- 
stance, use of native products of the South is 


anticipated. Through these two self-help efforts 
alone, one can readily see the unlimited possi- 
bilities for constructing a new southern scene. 

Today we Americans of all races, creeds and 
classes are engaged in a gigantic program dedi- 
cated and consecrated to total defense, national 
solidarity, and to the preservation of the demo- 
cratic way of life. Participating in and as an in- 
tegral and vital part of this program is the 
American farmer, and one out of each nine 
such individuals is a Negro farmer. They too 
have sworn to the high purposes and ideals of 
the program, and they join in the common 
cry of all citizens, “Let us work to defend 
America.” 

Negro farm workers, like all others, realize 
the importance of agriculture to American life, 
prosperity, security, solidarity, and total defense. 
They believe explicitly and concur wholeheart- 
edly with the former Secretary of Agriculture, 
The Honorable Henry A. Wallace, that “Agri- 
culture is the backbone of the national economy 
and Negroes play an important part in the na- 
tion’s farm production. If agriculture in the 
South is to advance as it should—for the good 
of the whole nation—it is to the nation’s ad- 
vantage that the Negro have an opportunity to 
do his part effectively.” 

To do his part effectively, the Negro farm 
worker has learned that his safest asset is the 
land he owns, for this means security for him, 
his family and the nation. He realizes the part 
played by technological developments on the 
farm in removing drudgery, adding efficiency 
and thereby making farm life more enjoyable ; 
but he is anxious to be more effectively integrat- 
ed into this new farming trend. 

Those Negro farm workers found among the 
class of Americans who are “‘ill-clad, ill-housed, 
ill-fed” and who have suffered the effects of 
poverty, disease, and educational disadvantages 
realize that these are handicaps to the demo- 
cratic way. That way they want to see live and 
grow in America, and they stand ready to do 
all in their power to remove these obstacles and 
to help make America even more glorious. 

As in the past, the Negro farm worker looks 
to a greater future in the occupation of farming, 
not merely as a means of making a livelihood 
but also as a “mode” of life; he sees it not as a 
thing of ugliness, but one of beauty; not a dis- 
agreeable task, but a pleasant duty; not a life 
of drudgery, but one of frequent and interesting 
change; not a vocation of despair, but one of 
unlimited opportunity; not an occupation re- 
turning great riches, but one in which a com- 
fortable, satisfying, and enjoyable livelihood 
may be secured. 
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HEN President Roosevelt on June 

\ \ / 25, 1941, signed an executive order 

designed to prevent discrimination 
against minority groups in national production, 
his act was a truly momentous one. It marked 
the clese of an important episode in the drive 
of Negro citizens toward full respect and par- 
ticipation in the nation’s preparation against 
the threat of totalitarian aggression. The Presi- 
dent’s action served to justify the wave of pub- 
lic protest that had surged up against the brutal 
and stupid policies of industrial leadership bar- 
ring Negroes from opportunities for training and 
placement in defense industries. At the same time, 
the Chief Executive rendered another service to 
national defense by throwing the weight of his 
office on the side of disadvantaged minorities. 
The righteous indignation of Negro leadership 
matched by similar dissatisfaction among other 
minority groups had developed into a smoulder- 
ing resentment among millions of citizens. It 
had produced a widespread state of mind that 
augured ill for a nation apt at any moment to 
find itself engaged in modern war with an 
enemy of titanic proportions. 

For inducing the President to take this step, 
tremendous credit must be given to A. Philip 
Randolph, President of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, and recognized leader of 
organized Negro labor for nearly twenty years. 
It was he who conceived the idea of organiz- 
ing Negro sentiment into a “March to Wash- 
ington of 100,000 Negroes” who would make 
dramatic protest at the nation’s capital on July 
Ist against all forms of racial discrimination 
flourishing in a professed democracy. It was 
Randolph’s immense prestige among all classes 
of Negroes that made this idea something more 
than a pretentious notion. It was his recognized 
integrity and sincerity that attracted to the plan 
wholehearted support from persons who had 
reputations to risk and reputable organizations 
to which they must account for their support. 
The March itself has not materialized, the Pres- 
ident’s action making it unnecessary at this time 
in the opinion of the sponsoring committee, 
which included Channing H. Tobias, Henry 
Pope, Lester B. Granger, Walter White, Adam 
C. Powell, Layle Lane, and Frank Crosswaith. 
Yet, it was the immediate prospect of the 
March, and the Administration’s anxiety not to 
be embarrassed thereby in the eyes of a critical 
world, that impelled the President to take a 
siep which previously had been unsuccessfully 
urged by many individuals, including some 
members of the March committee. 

But it would be a serious mistake to assume 
that the problems of Negroes in national de- 
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fense have ended with issuance of this executive 
order. It would be equally a serious mistake to 
believe that the order was obtained by so simple 
an expedient as organizing a mass protest dem- 
onstration. Behind plans for the March lay the 
weight of favorable public opinion among mil- 
lions of white as well as Negro citizens. That 
opinion had been developed through the estab- 
lishment of overwhelming testimony regarding 
the shameful existence of racial discrimination ; 
authoritative facts had been gathered from all 
over the country by organizations whose repu- 
tability could not be questioned ; leading news- 
papers had written strong editorials on the sub- 
ject. Official Washington certainly could not 
claim that here was an issue manufactured 
overnight by “subversive groups” and presented 
on short notice. 

The March itself was, in fact, a gigantic 
gamble. It depended for success upon a 
number of incalculable possibilities —— the 
weather, the size and disciplined behavior of 
the assemblage to be gathered in Washington, 
the underlying temper of the general public, 
the interpretive attitude of the press, and finally, 
the attitude of Negroes and liberals of both 
races toward this method of presenting a vital 
issue. These incalculables still remain to be 
considered in case the President’s order should 
be ineffective and the suspended plans should 
be put in operatioh again. 

But long before the March was even con- 
sidered, an impressive amount of thoughtful 
an’ courageous work had been carried on by 
racial organizations of which Negroes have 
every right to be proud. There was every temp- 
tation for Negroes to jump aboard the band 
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wagon of empty patriotism that began to roll 
immediately it was seen that the nation faced 
a real crisis. The fact that so many spokesmen 
have refrained from doing so without some as- 
surance that this was indeed a democratic cru- 
sade is encouraging proof of the way that racial 
leadership has absorbed the lessons of the last 
World War and has continued to develop since 
that period of “defense preparation” twenty- 
five years ago. 

If there are pessimistic souls who doubt the 
actuality of racial progress and improvement 
in human relations, a study of the period from 
July 1, 1940 to July 1, 1941 will dissipate the 
pessimism of all but the most resolutely ob- 
stinate. Racial history, for instance, will record 
the dynamic role of creative leadership played 
by the two leading organizations championing 
the human rights of Negroes. The National 
Urban League and the NAACP can be said to 
have justified their twin existence of more than 
thirty years by the services they have rendered 
since passage of the National Defense Act a 
year ago. 

This writer's connection with the National 
Urban League and his membership in the 
NAACP may lay him open to the charge of 
special pleading when he comments upon the 
record of these two organizations. But at the 
same time, that connection and membership 
give him a special knowledge and authority in 
pointing to facts in the record which the public 
might otherwise dismiss too lightly.. And it is 
significant that much of the work that has been 
done could not have been performed, had it not 
been for the teamwork and cooperation that 
existed ')-t\. en these organizations with three 
decades of intensive experience in racial prob- 
lems. 

Comment has already been made in the pages 
of Opportunity regarding the way in which 
the National Urban League began last August 
to gather information concerning the issuance 
of national defense contracts to industrial firms 
in all parts of the country, This information 
was given to every one of the 45 local affiliates 
of the League, and local industrial and execu- 
tive secretaries began to sound out employers 
on the question of job opportunities for Negro 
labor. A number of openings and placements 
were made in this fashion, and public employ- 
ment officials were advised on ways in which 
they could facilitate the inclusion of Negroes 
in the re-employment trends already develop- 
ing. 

Urban League officials soon found, however, 
that professional approaches to individual em- 
plovers would never break the impasse that had 


already begun to form for Negro labor. Indus- 
trial concerns that had never employed Negroes 
saw no reason for doing so now, in spite of 
official warnings that labor shortages were just 
around the corner, and in spite of the fact that 
defense contracts were financed from the na- 
tional purse and partly paid for by Negro citi- 
zens. Surveys and interviews carried on by 
Urban Leagues in such centers as Kansas City, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and 
Baltimore, convinced the national organization 
that strong measures must be adopted to break 
down traditionally hostile attitudes of many em- 
ployers, labor leaders, and educational authori- 
ties responsible now for training in defense in- 
dustries. 

The NAACP, sounding out its local branches 
headed by lay leadership, had meanwhile made 
the same discovery. These two organizations 
made separate but identically strong represen- 
tations to the Federal Government, and par- 
ticularly to the newly created National Defense 
Advisory Council, regarding the need of gov- 
ernment action to break down the rapidly 
mounting barriers against Negro participation 
in defense industries. The Defense Council had 
meanwhile added to its staff an able Negro ad- 
visor, Dr. Robert C. Weaver, who had rendered 
effective service in his previous post as consult- 
ant on racial problems with the United States 
Housing Authority. As assistant to Sidney Hill- 
man, head of the Council’s Division of Labor 
Training and Supply, Doctor Weaver succeeded 
in having included in the Council’s instructions 
to employers a clause urging that no racial dis- 
crimination be shown in the employment of 
defense labor. This clause also proved to be 
largely ineffective, as subsequent investigations 
and interviews by Urban Leagues conclusively 
showed. 

Especially notorious was the discrimination 
shown in aircraft manufacturing plants, for not 
only did management contemptuously reject 
the applications of Negroes for employment or 
training, but in the twelve aircraft companies 
holding closed shop contracts with the Inter- 
national Machinists Association, the anti-Negro 
policy of this A. F. of L. union provided addi- 
tional means for excluding Negroes from em- 
ployment. Added to the policy of Negro ex- 
clusion practiced by the Machinists’ interna- 
tional throughout the defense industries were 
the more or less hostile attitudes adopted by 
the A. F. of L. electricians’, sheet metal work- 
ers’, blacksmiths’ and boilermakers’ unions, and 
many other labor organizations that saw no 
reason for re-examining their racial policies in 
the light of the national emergency. 
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The Urban League discovered, also, that an 
additional threat against Negro employment lay 
in the policies of boards of education and voca- 
tional training officials in most of the cities 
throughout the country. These authorities were 
taking the position that since industry was not 
disposed to use Negro workers, there was no 
use in training them for defense occupations. 
Indeed, several boards of education were ac- 
tually taking their “orders” from specific em- 
ployers who urged that Negroes not be trained. 
Here was a fight in which the League had 
long been engaged, but the emergency aspect 
of the situation put additional strength behind 
the insistence of Negroes that they be given 
training in a program which they were helping 
to finance. Thus there was widespread indigna- 
tion when the League revealed last fall that in 
at least seven states no Negroes had been re- 
ferred for defense training by the WPA which 
was charged with responsibility for such re- 
ferrals. 

Thus in October of 1940, the Urban League 
took its fight directly to Washington and to the 
Federal departments charged with carrying out 
different phases of the defense program. In the 
meantime, the Negro press had responded 
valiantly to the challenge laid upon it. In every 
part of the country Negro weeklies were report- 
ing and editorializing on the existence of out- 
rageous discrimination against one-tenth of the 
population at a time when the nation was pre- 
sumably mustering all of its strength. In response 
to this stimulus, citizens’ committees were form- 
ing in large cities. In Kansas City a mass meet- 
ing, sponsored by the Urban League of that 
city, brought six thousand Negroes into the 
municipal auditorium for a monster protest 
demonstration. Similar meetings were held by 
other League branches, the NAACP, and vari- 
ous civic committees. In Washington a National 
Committe on Participation of Negroes in Na- 
tional Defense was formed under the leadership 
of Dr. Rayford Logan, member of the History 
faculty of Howard University. The Pittsburgh 
Courier, Negro weekly with a large national 
circulation, threw its whole influence behind 
this committee and urged that similar local 
groups be formed in all parts of the country. 

So, when a committee of experienced execu- 
tives of the National and local Urban Leagues, 
backed by heads of labor and civic organiza- 
tions, met in Washington to consult with gov- 
ernment officials regarding these matters, they 
had behind them the sharply evinced indigna- 
tion of millions of Negroes and whites in all 
parts of the country. It was their representa- 
tiveness, as well as the factual information and 
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the constructive recommendations these Urban 
League executives presented, that impressed 
heads of such agencies as the Labor Division 
of the Defense Advisory Council, the Office of 
Education, the Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity, the Federal Works Agency, the Division of 
Defense Housing Coordination, the National 
Youth Administration, and the Civilian Aero- 
nautics Authority. 

From the time of that visit, there was seen 
an increased interest and activity in many of 
these agencies, looking toward removal of the 
more serious forms of racial discrimination. Ad- 
ditional staff was added to assist Doctor Weaver 
and when Sidney Hillman was appointed as 
coordinator of the newly created Office of Pro- 
duction Management, he enlarged still further 
this special staff to speed the integration of Ne- 
groes and other minorities into defense industry. 
The Office of Education issued a memorandum, 
signed by Commissioner Studebaker, instruct- 
ing all state educational officers to provide train- 
ing facilities for Negroes equal to those provided 
for whites. An able Negro economist was added 
to the staff of the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity to assist the Director in locating and ad- 
justing the special employment problems of 
Negro workers served by the state employment 
offices. A Negro was drafted from the real 
estate field in Chicago to assist the Defense Hous- 
ing Coordinator in planning for the housing of 
Negro workers in defense industries, as the num- 
ber of these began to increase. Mid-winter saw 
considerable improvement in the number and 
quality of jobs available to Negroes. 

Nor was interest now confined to Negro 
groups. The Saturday Evening Post had al- 
ready published an excellently written article 
by Walter White, aggressive executive secretary 
of the NAACP. Public interest was stirred by 
this recital of facts and forms of racial discrim- 
ination, not only in defense industry, but also 
in the Army and the Navy, which excluded 
Negroes from many branches of service and 
subjected them to frequent humiliation in those 
branches to which they were admitted. 

The white press woke up to the seriousness 
of the issues presented and began to report the 
opinions and activities of Negroes in the de- 
fense program as news of interest to the gen- 
eral public. New York’s daily, PM, devoted 
eight pages of one issue to an impressive pre- 
sentation of the facts in pictures and news sto- 
ries. A committee of 160 distinguished Ameri- 
can citizens, under the leadership of Dr. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, signed and made public a state- 
ment of protest against the intolerable incon- 
sistencies of racial discrimination in a democ- 
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racy, urging immediate steps to abolish it. The 
Council for Democracy published a_ special 
pamphlet, “The Negro in Defense.” Survey 
Graphic, The Nation, and The New Republic 
were among the widely-known liberal periodi- 
cals that took a militant stand against racial 
discrimination in national defense. New York 
state’s Governor Lehman appointed a Commit- 
tee on Discrimination in National Defense, 
charged with finding means to eradicate dis- 
crimination against all minority groups in na- 
tional defense. Bills were introduced in a num- 
ber of states, and in some cases were passed, 
prohibiting discrimination on account of race, 
religion, or nationality in defense industries. 

Responding to this aroused public opinion, 
and in some cases welcoming it, certain Federal 
officials were able to bring increased pressure 
upon employers and municipal or state authori- 
ties to extend training and placement oppor- 
tunities to Negro workers. Sidney Hillman, in 
a strongly worded memorandum, dated April 
11, 1941, called the attention of employers to 
the wastefulness of importing labor from dis- 
stant areas or raiding their competitors for 
skilled workers when available Negro labor at 
their very doors remained unused. Promises of 
cooperation, not too well carried out, had been 
received by OPM from heads of unions in fields 
where locals were opposing the employment of 
Negro labor. International and local unions of 
the CIO, especially in the steel production and 
fabrication industries, took progressive positions 
and adopted resolutions insisting on the right 
of Negro workers to employment and union 
member-hin in defense industries. Neither the 
Nationa! C!©, nor the A. F. of L., however, saw 
the need of using the vast strength of their fed- 
erations in behalf of aspirant Negro workers at 
this stage. 

All of these governmental steps, indeed, had 
been taken on the initiative of individual de- 
partments, or individual officials in those de- 
partments. Negroes never felt, for instance, that 
the interest of Sidney Hillman was shared in 
the slightest degree by William Knudsen, the 
other co-director of OPM. Knudsen obviously 
resented reference to the fact that his own or- 
ganization, General Motors Corporation, was 
cited as being guilty of anti-Negro discrimina- 
tion. He was irritated when his attention was 
called to the publicly blatant refusal of the 
North American Aircraft Corporation, a Gen- 
eral Motors subsidiary, to consider Negroes ex- 
cept as janitors in its new plants built with de- 
fense funds. It was significant that only a few 
days after this refusal, Mr. Knudsen, speaking 
over the radio at the dedication of North Amer- 


ican’s Texas plant, praised the company for 
furnishing “a notable example of cooperation 
between government and private enterprise.” 

As a matter of fact, the whole fight for par- 
ticipation of Negroes in defense production was 
carried on for a year with practically no help 
from either Capitol Hill or the White House. 
A few Senators and Representatives had re- 
marks included in the Congressional Record 
commenting on this blot on the national record. 
A bill was presented in the House to end dis- 
crimination in defense industries, but it was 
never pushed vigorously, even by its author. 
Carefully phrased remarks by Mrs. Roosevelt 
indicated her own regret over discrimination 
and hinted at the possibility that the President 
shared that regret. But until plans for the 
Washington March had been widely publicized, 
the White House was politely deaf to all sug- 
gestions that the President’s personal influence 
was desirable and necessary. 

The approach of July 1, the date set for the 
March, stirred the Executive’s advisers to the 
point of correspondence and interviews with 
Mr. Randolph. A memorandum sent by the 
President on June 17, 1941, to Messrs. Knud- 
sen and Hillman was the first official word on 
the subject to come from the White House. 
Obviously, however, it was designed to assuage 
Negro resentment without going to the extent 
of an executive order. In that memorandum, 
the Executive stated to the Director of OPM: 


. I place the full support of my office behind 
your statement tha? ‘all holders of defense contracts 
are urged to examine their employment and training 
policies at once to determine whether or not these poli- 
cies make ample provision for the full utilization of 
available and competent Negro workers. .. .’” 


The President’s next step, coming one week 
later, was issuance of the executive order re- 
ferred to in the opening sentences of this article. 
It was the same action urged upon him pre- 
viously without success, but it was none the less 
welcome at this late date. The order’s wording 
is as strong and emphatic as reasonable opinion 
would expect it to be. It stated in part: 


. All departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment of the United States concerned with vocational 
and training programs for defense production shall take 
special measures appropriate to assure that such pro- 
grams are administered without discrimination. 

“All contracting agencies of the Government of the 
United States shall include in all defense contracts here- 
after negotiated by them a provision obligating the con- 
tractor not to discriminate against any worker. 

“There is established in the Office of Production 
(Continued on Page 220) 
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understand why more of the laborers did 
not leave the place, but high barbed-wire 
fences are hard to climb over and bloodhounds 
are hard to shake off. Leaving Amesville with- 
out permission usually meant encountering both. 
Jeff Miller wanted to take his wife, Lucy, 
and their two-year-old daughter, Julie, away 
from Amesville, but he didn’t quite know how 
to go about it. After a great deal of thought he 
decided that the first step was to go in and talk 
with Mr. Ames, the owner of the company. 
The conference between Mr. Ames and Jeff 
was short. When Jeff made known his desire to 
leave, Ames, who said very little to the workers 
at any time, said nothing. Finally he said, “You 
can’t go. I need to find more workers, not lose 
any.” 

Although this was the expected reply, it was 
difficult for Jeff to be forced to listen to another 
man tell him what he could and could not do. 

“Did you say I couldn’t go, Mr. Ames?” he 
stalled, hopefully. 

Ames, reaching for the telephone, took the 
receiver down but did not call a number. “I 
need more men,” he said. “You can’t leave now. 
Maybe later on—in the Fall—but I doubt that 
I can spare you even then.” 

It became clear to Jeff that he had to have 
some help if he was to succeed in leaving Ames- 
ville. Where this help was coming from, he did 
not know, but his determination to escape from 
this hateful place was deeper now than ever 
before. 

The thoughts he had and the emotion which 
held him so blinded him that Dave Bradley, 
one of the foremen, had to speak before Jeff 
realized he was walking by his side. 

“Late this morning,” Dave commented. 

Jeff heard his own voice replying, “Yes, sir, 
Ise late. ’se been over to see Mr. Ames, so I 
guess it’s all right.” 

When Bradley asked Jeff if Ames had grant- 
ed his request, fear gripped Jeff so tightly he 
could not reply at once. Jeff wondered if Dave 
was guessing his business or whether he had 
found out in some mysterious way that he 
meant to leave. Jeff could recall telling no one— 
not even Lucy. He liked Dave Bradley, but 
Dave was a foreman whose job it was to get 
as much cheap labor out of the men as pos- 
sible. After this answerless silence, Bradley said, 
dryly, “Ames said ‘No’.” Jeff felt that Dave 
knew and that it was needless to deny things 
further. 

“Mr. Ames said I couldn’t leave here now,” 
Jeff said slowly. 


P= not living in Amesville couldn't 
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As they walked on in silence Jeff chided him- 
self for taking Bradley into his confidence with- 
out knowing definitely that he could be trusted. 
His feelings of anger began to give way to those 
of confusion, perplexity, and despair at having 
had his plans discovered. 

Just inside the Big Yard, Bradley detained 
Jeff long enough to tell him to stop at his office 
before going home that evening. Their conver- 
sation was stopped short by the emergence of 
Jim Walters through the office doorway. Wal- 
ters ignored Jeff but he greeted Bradley, adding 
that he had to go over and see Mr. Ames. 


DAY or so later Lucy and Jeff talked over 

their plans. “There’s just two ways out of 
here, Jeff,” said Lucy. “We’se either got to take 
the road or swim the river. We sho can’t climb 
no barbed-wire fence.” 

“Ef that yellow dog, Tiptoe, wasn’t watching 
every move I makes,” said Jeff, “it would be 
easy to git to the highway. Ef I gits my hands 
on him [ll wring his neck.” 

“You ain’t gonna git no hands on Tiptoe,” 
Lucy said. 

“I’se gonna teach you how to swim, Lucy. 
Ef we swims the river there ain’t much more 
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of the road we have to travel before we gits to 
the highway. Julie can stay on the bank while 
| shows you how.” 

The night the swimming lessons began Jeff 
and Lucy came back from the river to find 
themselves completely burned out. The first 
person who came towards them was Jim Wal- 
ters. “It’s sure too bad you got burned out, 
Jeff,” he said. “Where were you folks when 
the fire started ?” 

“We wuz just taking a little walk,” Jeff said 
before Lucy could answer. This satisfied Wal- 
ters. He, laughing, said, “Still romantic, ain’t 
you? Well, you and Lucy are young. The com- 
pany will set you up again. Come around to the 
store tomorrow morning and get whatever or- 
ders you need.” 

When Walters walked over to his parked car 
another man whom Lucy and Jeff both recog- 
nized slipped into the seat beside him. 

“Dat old Tiptoe knowed better than stay 
around here any longer tonight,” muttered Jeff. 

The red of the car’s rear light still showed 
through the darkness when Jeff's attention was 
attracted by a rustling in the bushes along the 
roadside. Looking about to see if he was being 
watched, Jeff moved in the direction from 
which the sound had come. He recognized 
Bradley's voice. “Come over to my office early 
tomorrow morning. Pretend you have to see 
me, but be careful.” Before Jeff could answer 
the speaker had moved away. Jeff felt that 
everything was going to work out all right 
now. But his troubles were far from being over. 


MONTH later Jeff again stood in Mr. 

Ames’ office to make requests. This time 
he was begging a favor. Julie had died after 
drinking milk bought from the store. A great 
many bottles of milk had been bought that day, 
but Julie alone had died after drinking the milk. 
Jeff now stood asking permission to send Julie’s 
body to his brother for burial. 

“Why do you want to send her away to be 
buried ?” queried Mr. Ames. 

“It seems as ef I ain’t going to git where my 
brother is, and he ain't never seen Julie. I wants 
him to see my little daughter just once and this 
is his last chance.” Here Jeff stopped because 
suddenly he seemed to become very full. 

“Tt’s all right, Jeff,” Mr. Ames said in a sym- 
pathetic tone. “I'll arrange everything so that 
you can take the day off and get anything you 
want. You certainly have had a hard time 
lately.” 


“Yes, sir,” answered Jeff meekly, “but every- 
thing’s going to be all right, Mr. Ames.” 

“I hope so, Jeff,” Ames said. Then he asked 
if Jeff desired anything further. 

“Yes, sir, there is, Mr. Ames. Lucy and me 
can’t do much writing. Ef you'll just have Miss 
Maybelle write a letter telling Dan to be sho’ 
and take that blue dress off Julie that we is 
sending her there in and put on her a little 
white dress, we will be mighty pleased.” 

The letter, written on company stationery, 
left on the evening train. A little pink box left 
on the fast, morning express. 


WO weeks later Jeff, who had been stand- 

ing looking across the valley, turned to Lucy 
and whispered excitedly, “He’s here!” Down 
in the valley Lucy could see two lights blinking. 

“It’s Dan!” she cried, too excited to exercise 
the control shown by her husband. ‘“Them’s 
the signals. Julie got them the message! They 
found the letter that I hid in her dress! Oh, 
Jeff, he’s here at last.” She began to cry. 


“Let’s go, Lucy,” Jeff said, anxious to start. 


Lucy began to feel afraid. “I’se seen Tiptoe 
hanging around here just before dark,” she 
whispered. 

Jeff's big hands opened and closed. “That’s 
all right. Ain’t no Tiptoe stopping us now! 
We’se swimming that river tonight. Tain’t no 
use trying the road until we has to.” 

“Jeff, scared,” continued Lucy. “They'll 
turn the light on us from the top of the water 
tank.” Jeff grasped his wife by the shoulders. 

“You’se going swim that river tonight, Lucy, 
ef I has to carry you most of the way. You ain't 
got no Julie... .” 

At the mention of Julie’s name, Lucy seemed 
to gain fresh courage. She walked over to her 
trunk and began to fumble among the con- 
tents. 


“You can’t take nothin’ with you, Lucy,” 
protested Jeff impatiently. “You’se got to swim 
that wide river!” 

“IT can swim with this, Jeff. Tain’t nothing 
but a picture of Julie.” Jeff, without saying 
anything more, brushed his big hand across his 
eyes. 

Together they plunged down the hill towards 
the river. Simultaneously a figure sped towards 
Ames’ office. Tiptoe had been watching the 
cabin and he had seen them leave. They had 
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not seen him. Jeff and Lucy had swum half- 
way across the river when the light began to 
play upon the water. A bullet came dangerously 
close. They knew at once that their plans had 
been discovered. They swam most of the re- 
maining distance under water. On the bank 
they sat panting, too tired to talk. Finally Lucy 
gasped, rather half-heartedly, “I bet Dan’ll be 
gone, Jeff.” 


“Oh, no,” replied Jeff confidently, “He will 
be right where we seen him. He ain’t going 
nowhere until we gits there. He'll wait for us. 
Dan’ll wait. I knows Dan, Lucy. He'll wait! 
He'll. . .” He stopped short to listen to another 
sound. Someone was walking along the river 
bank close to the water’s edge. _Instinctively 
both fell flat on the ground. They lay there 
listening, hearts pounding the wet earth. “I 
hears em,” muttered Jeff. “I’se going out and 
see who ’tis.” Cautiously he crawled along the 
edge of the brush towards the approaching 
sound. Shortly Lucy heard a bellow. Then Jeff 
came towards her dragging the struggling Tip- 
toe by the heels, his head leaving a trail in the 
river mud along the bank. “So you thought 
you'd come over here and head us off for the 
bloodhounds, you dog!” Jeff was shouting, not 
caring who heard him. “I’m going to kill you.” 
When the light passed over them Lucy could 
see Jeff as he strangled Tiptoe. For the moment 
he seemed to have forgotten his brother. He 
paid no attention to Lucy, who had begun to 
struggle at his rising and falling arm. 

Jeff,” she pleaded, “we'se got to hurry.” 
But Jeff didn’t hear these remarks. 

“I’m going to kill you!” he kept shouting. 

“Come on, Jeff,” Lucy cried. “Dey’s started 
shooting again!” 

“T'll teach you to spy on me,” Jeff was say- 
ing, shaking Tiptoe as if he had been made of 
straw. Lucy, seeing that it was useless to stay 
and plead with Jeff, started to run up the bank 
towards the road. “They'll get Dan, Jeff!” she 
screamed back to him. “They’ll kill Dan ef they 
gits to him “fore we do!” At the mention of 
his brother’s name Jeff seemed to regain his 
senses. Slowly he released his hold on Tiptoe’s 
throat. 

“Ef you was as much as a dog, I'd kill you, 
but you ain’t even a dog. You ain’t even dirt 
... nasty, filthy, hog-pen dirt! You ain’t noth- 
ing! You ain’t warth killing!” Deliberately he 
kicked him. 


“Come on, Jeff!” persisted Lucy from the 
hillside. “I just heard some more shots.” This 
time Jeff obeyed. 
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Mountains closed Amesville in on every 
side. The road wound up and down and 
across these mountains. Together Jeff and Lucy 
ran along the few remaining yards of road, 
keeping close to the side of the mountain. The 
water tank was so situated that the light fastened 
to its top could be focused on any spot in Ames- 
ville. As Lucy and Jeff ran along the road, the 
light crossed their path several times. Finally it 
stopped at the point where the dirt road joined 
the highway. Big drops of perspiration sprang 
out on Jeff's forehead as they stood staring at 
the spot of light which was keeping them from 
freedom. Both knew that men with shotguns 
were waiting on the side of the mountain to 
shoot them down if they did not come into 
view with their hands held over their heads. 

“I guess we’se lost out,” cried Jeff, brokenly. 
“There ain’t no leaving this place if they don’t 
want you to go!” 

But Lucy thought differently. “We still has 
a chance,” she cried, bravely. 

“We will be shot down ef we run out there!” 
Jeff said. 

“You ain’t going to run out there. I is!” 

“What you talking about, Lucy?” Jeff de- 
manded suspiciously. Then he felt her brush by 
him so quickly he did not have an opportunity 
to stop her. 

“Lucy,” he cried, “you is done lost your 
mind!” 


SINGLE shot rang out. A volley of shots 

followed. There was a sound of glass being 
shattered. No spot of light lit up the road. Some- 
one had shot the light on the water tank out. 
Jeff could hear Lucy’s voice from down the 
road calling for him to come on. She had not 
been hit. 

With a cry of joy he ran in her direction. He 
could hear her calling over and over again, 
Jeff, we’se free! We’se free!” 

Hand in hand they dashed towards freedom. 
“Nothing can stop us now,” cried Jeff. “We'll 
reach Dan before they can get that light work- 
ing again on the tank.” 

As they ran they could hear the baying dogs 
and the curses of the men as they fought their 
way through the dark woods, but the sound 
was too far distant to frighten them. 

A more welcome sound was the humming 
of a motor a short distance down the highway. 
Tears streamed from their eyes as they ran to- 
wards the waiting car, but their pounding hearts 
were singing a song of new freedom. 
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Teaching 


"Can the Teaching of Democracy in the 
Schools Ameliorate Race Prejudice?” — an 
address by Dr. Hecker before the Race Rela- 
tions Department of the Social Planning 
Council of St. Louis, Missouri. 


@ By EUGENE HECKER 


lions of words have been spoken and writ- 

ten on the necessity of teaching Democracy 
in our schools. Now, this stressing of the import- 
ance of teaching has been, if we may judge by 
results, singularly pathetic, so far as the great 
political, social, and economic problems of the 
human race are concerned. We need to re- 
evaluate the whole matter. Pedagogues seem 
to proceed on the theory that the educational 
system determines the political, social, and eco- 
nomic set-up in which children are living and 
which they are going to shape. The reverse is 
true. It is the political, social, and economic 
set-up which conditions educational policy. 
Schools do not dare to frame curricula antago- 
nistic to the settled beliefs and educational 
theories of the taxpayers, that is, the voters, the 
parents. 

Nothing could illustrate this better than the 
problem of race relations and race prejudice. 
At a time when these loom larger than at any 
period in history, when it is incumbent on all 
of us to cooperate in behalf of Democracy 
against the Nazi concepts of regimentation and 
the perpetual enslavement of so-called inferior 
races, you will look in vain in school textbooks 
for any account of the significance, the psy- 
chology, or the substantial achievements of the 
Negroes. They are dismissed summarily with 


[' the emergency confronting us some mil- 


some references to one of the compromises of the 
Constitution and to the Civil War and its politi- 
cal aftermath. The textbooks do not explain 
nor would many teachers risk discussing the im- 
plications of the findings of scientists in regard 
to race, the discriminations against the colored 
in the labor unions and the military establish- 
ments, the senselessness of social prejudice, or 
the grotesque anomaly that whites and colored 
may not even worship together the Christ who 
taught the brotherhood of man. Yet in theory 
Democracy is predicated on the assumption of 
an aware, intelligent, and unbiased citizenry. 
We have never come to grips with basic issues 
in the schools, because the public will not toler- 
ate having its obsessions punctured. 

When one reflects how amelioration of racial 
prejudice has actually been effected, one is con- 
fronted by the fact that the schools have had 
little to do with it. Amelioration in this, as in 
other fields, has not come through gentle per- 
suasion from the educators, but from the use of 
force directed by powerful personalities. The 
Negro was freed by a war, preserved in his liber- 
ties by armies, and confirmed in his civic rights 
by a long series of decisions of the Supreme 
Court, which represents force. A second factor 
in his getting educational and cultural oppor- 
tunities has been the sordid politician. It has 
been said that a corrupt tree cannot bring forth 
good fruit, but it can and often does. The 
rivalry of machine politicians in bidding for the 
colored vote has resulted in manifold educa- 
tional and cultural facilities. A third factor is 
the almighty dollar. When a white man who 
has something to sell knows that a Negro has 
money to spend, it is amazing how quickly 
racial prejudice gives way to good-fellowship. 
Indeed, if the Negro were granted economic 
equality and were allowed to rise in the pro- 
fessions and business as high as individual abili- 
ties warranted, with the same material rewards 
that the whites receive, the whole problem would 
be vastly simplified. And finally, there is nothing 
like a crisis to make people think about improv- 
ing conditions. It is inspiring to realize that 
our sudden interest in Democracy is due to Herr 
Hitler. This has its dangers, too, for it is pos- 
sible that in a crisis men will throw all reason 
to the winds and relapse into the law of the 
club and the fang. 

Yet this does not mean that the influence of 
the schools is to be discounted. On the contrary, 
they must make a supreme effort. The race 
problem is a test of Democracy to see whether 
we mean what we profess. Frank presentation 
of the subject in itself has value. Life is infinitely 
complex, and over a course of years significant 
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by-products can result from what appeared to 
be lost endeavor. The mere exploring of race 
relations in the schools will awaken at least 
some of the older generation to its importance, 
although when onc hears the ripe wisdom of the 
elders one sympathizes with Mark Twain’s state- 
ment that the funerals of some people do not 
occur often enough. But the future obviously 
belongs to the young, as Hitler knows; and if 
we cannet counteract his indoctrination of 
youth with his racism by the will to achieve 
true Democracy on the part of the American 
youth, there is no hope. The technique must 
take account of the baffling phenomenon that 
in general the masses, who theoretically should 
be the bulwarks of Democracy, are the most 
violent in their prejudices. On the other hand, 
we shall also have to enlighten certain college 
presidents who apparently have been educated 
beyond their capacity. 


You will perhaps want to know what has 
been done in a secondary school to teach Dem- 
ocracy and specifically, as part of the function- 
ing of Democracy, to ameliorate race prejudice. 
The St. Louis Country Day School last Septem- 
ber organized a Racial Relations Committee as 
an extra-curricular activity. Membership is 
voluntary, and it has been deemed best to limit 
it to the more mature boys in the upper classes. 
Eighteen boys form the active committee. There 
are certain guiding principles, in addition to the 
general philosophy of Democracy, which have 
been commended to the students to reflect 
upon. There is no final solution to any prob- 
lem, but only adjustment and readjustment. 
The greatest sin is exploitation, and the great- 
est virtue is magnanimity. Nothing worthwhile 
can be achieved without personal contacts in 
order sympathetically to understand the other's 
points of view and to show a sense of partner- 
ship without condescension in a cooperative en- 
terprise. This matter of personal contacts and 
of seeing with one’s own eyes how people live 
and especially how they suffer is fundamental. 
It has been emphasized that theory without 
deeds is futile. Activities have been as follows. 
A tour of Kinloch and the Negro sections of 
St. Louis afforded a concrete picture of the size 
and complexity of the economic and social pat- 
tern. There were discussions on the psychology 
and realities of racial antagonisms, and mention 
was made of the names and achievements of 
outstanding Negroes, the story of lynchings and 
discriminations, and the long course of amelio- 
ration. In this connection the school for the 
first time heard a colored speaker, a skilled so- 
cial worker who held the eager attention of the 
students by the charm of her personality and 
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her vivid account of the situation. A group of 
students in a fraternity raised five hundred 
dollars for a Y.M.C.A. organization in a colored 
district. Work benches for manual training, Bo 
Scout equipment, material for repairing toys. 
and hundreds of magazines and some book 
have been distributed to various schools and 
centers. Several members of the committee at- 
tended sessions of a unit of the Social Plannin: 
Council. Five Country Day students took fiy; 
colored boys as their guests to hear Marian 
Anderson, and at the conclusion of the concert 
all were presented to the gifted and gracious 
singer. Fifteen students of Sumner High Schoo! 
and thirteen of Country Day dined together, 
exchanged views, and played games with cordi- 
ality and enthusiasm. Another meeting was 
scheduled to be held by the same group to con- 
sider the possibilities of extending the scope of 
the inter-racial activities to other schools and to 
include girls as well as boys. 

That the initiative came in the first instance 
from the white boys was judged the prudent 
course on account of the psychology of the 
State. It is assumed that this is merely a prelude 
for a free exchange of contacts and programs 
in which the initiative shall be mutual. 

In drawing conclusions from the Country 
Day experiment, caution is advisable. So far as 
this limited group is concerned, and so far as 
interest and sympathy have been manifested by 
the upper classes in classroom discussions, cer- 
tainly one may assert that the teaching of Dem- 
ocracy can ameliorate race prejudice among 
adolescents. It is suggestive that in four cases 
where parents objected to personal contacts, 
there was strenuous remonstrance on the part of 
the boys, who continued to make their contribu- 
tions even when the personal contacts were 
taboo. And since these colored and white bovs 
will in the future be in position to exert influ- 
ence, something may have been accomplished. 
Whether, after they have grown up and come 
into conflict with the social and economic inter- 
ests of their contemporaries, they shall have the 
courage to take decisive stands, no one can say. 
Moreover, we shall doubtless run into trouble 
as soon as the work becomes more extensive. 
The ultimate obstacle is always human nature ; 
and nobody has as yet devised a practicable 
formula for breeding greed, jealousy, and the 
desire for power out of the human race. Much 
can be done by conditioning, but only if the 
churches, the schools, the politicians, the profes- 
sional and business men and women, and, above 
all, the leaders of labor will agree on an all- 
embracing educational program which shall 
start in the first grades. 
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The New 
Idea 
“New South” 


This article is taken from a chapter of Dr. 
Alexander's forthcoming book, "The Advance 
of the Negro People.” 


@ By HERBERT B. ALEXANDER 


“New South” and Henry W. Grady of the 

Atlanta Constitution was its prophet. It was 
to be a progressive South, an industrialized, 
metropolitanized South. The South of slavery 
and rebellion was declared as gone. 

Again the year, 1890! Sherman's armies had 
been recalled, and the Ku Klux Klan had 
frightened away the carpetbaggers. But the 
Northerners that had come to stay and never 
were to leave were the agents of northern man- 
ufacturing and finance. In the period, 1870- 
1890 Wall Street investors laid the lines of the 
southern railroad system, so that in the 1930's 
the National Emergency Council could report 
to the President of the United States that in the 
South “all the major railroad systems are owned 
and controlled from elsewhere.” Pennsylvania 
steel men found at about the same time that 
eres in northern Alabama were good. The re- 
sult is that today the rich deposits of iron ore, 
coal and limestone that form the basis for the 
steel industry of Birmingham are owned and 
controlled by northern capital. Not only is the 
southern steel industry the property of the 
North, but according to the National Emergency 
Council, “until recently, too, the Birmingham 
area was subordinated to the Pittsburgh area 


L: was the vear 1890. They called it the 


as a result of a system of pricing steel which 
placed it at a tremendous disadvantage.” 

The mighty men of money up North had 
prospected the South and found that it was 
good. Accordingly northern high finance pro- 
ceeded to take over the whole of Dixie. Since 
1880 the South has amounted to a virtual colony 
of Yankee business. 


HIS is the way the National Emergency 
Council expressed it in its report: 

“Lacking capital of its own, the South has 
been forced to borrow from outside financiers, 
who have reaped a rich harvest in the form of 
interest and dividends. At the same time, it had 
te hand over the control of much of its 
business and industry to investors from wealthier 
sections.” 

The credit which is needed for farming, man- 
ufacturing, and commerce in the South must 
come from the North. The South’s financing 
capacity is pitifully limited. Of some sixty-six 
banks in the United States which hold deposits 
of more than a hundred million dollars, two 
are in the South, and they barely qualify. South- 
ern investment banking firms handle .07 percent 
of the security issues greater than $1,000,000 
offered between July, 1936 and July, 1938. 
Because of the scarcity of local credit facilities 
southern banks had to charge 4.14 percent as 
interest rates as against New York's 2.38 per- 
cent in 1934. 

All of these statistics collected by the Na- 
tional Emergency Council enabled it to make 
the following comment: 

“Faced with these handicaps, the South has 
had to look beyond its boundaries for the financ- 
ing of virtually all its large tndustries and many 
of its small ones. This has turned policy making 
power over to outside managements whose 
other interests often lead them to exercise their 
authority against the South’s best advantage. 
For example, many such companies buy most 
of their goods outside of the South, and often 
their sales policies are dictated in the interest 
of allied corporations in other sections of the 
Country.” 


Hus the North through ownership or finan- 

cial dictation of the leading industries of the 
South shapes the economy of the cotton belt 
and reaps the profits of its productions. It is 
the same monotonous story in one industry 
after another. In the first decades of the 1900's 
cotton mills sprang up in the Carolinas and ex- 
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panded until they passed the production of the 
New England textiles. But the biggest of these 
mills belonged to outsiders and other mills “are 
only recent emigrants from northern locations.” 
The American Hamburg Corporation owns 
large rayon mills in Tennessee, but when one 
inquires into the personnel of its board of di- 
rectors, one finds fourteen names, five of which 
are German, three Dutch, and four Americans 
of New York. The Standard Oil is the monarch 
of Texas and Oklahoma oil fields. The super- 
corporation of the sugar industry, the American 
Sugar Refining Company with head offices in 
New York, owns the great refinery at New 
Orleans besides its several others in the North. 
The American Aluminum Company of the 
Mellons of Pittsburgh takes care of aluminum 
yielding bauxite deposits of the South. A north- 
ern syndicate which dominates zinc production 
brings its zinc out of the South and does all of 
its processing north of the Mason-Dixon line. 
Two non-Southern companies control the out- 
put of sulphur, 99 percent of which is from 
the South. Chicago meat packer houses estab- 
lished branches in Texas cities; Goodyear has 
its plant at Gadsden, Alabama; Ford assembles 
his Detroit cars in southern factories. 


“The public utilities in the South are almost 
completely controlled by outside interests,” so 
reads the N.E.C. report. This means not only 
railroads, but the electric current and the trans- 
mission of the South’s abundant natural gas. 


‘THE South that grows so much of cotton and 

tobacco imports most of its groceries from the 
North. According to the N.E.C. report, “South- 
ern farmers grow at home less than one-fifth 
of the things they use; four-fifths of all they 
eat and wear is purchased.” The South falls 
well below its quota of pigs and corn, and is 
woefully inadequate in the production of hay 
and oats. The South is self-sufficient neither 
in eggs, milk, butter, nor potatoes. Consequently 
these indispensable items must be brought in by 
train or truck. Those who cannot afford the ad- 
ditional freight costs just have to do without 
these essentials, so it is no wonder that dietary 
diseases and malnutrition are common. Thus, 
the South has become a market for northern 
foodstuffs as well as the colony of heavily fin- 
anced Yankee industry. 


The pre-Civil War society of planter, poor 
white, and black slave had vanished by 1890. 
The big estates were partitioned into smaller 
holdings. The poor whites who were the most 
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enterprising or most fortunate, together with 
the descendants of the old planters, formed a 
new dominant class to rule the South under the 
conditions of white supremacy. The new 
South’s first citizens were neither planters, fin- 
ancial magnates, nor captains of industry. The 
new white leaders were local bankers, manu- 
facturers of moderate proportions and mer- 
chants in the growing southern towns. The, 
were superintendents and branch managers of 
Wall Street investments. They were editors, 
politicians, professors, lawyers, engineers. Above 
all they formed a new class of absentee land- 
lords. 

The new white aristocracy were thus in re- 
ality the middle men between northern finance 
capital and the bulk of poor whites and blacks. 


The latter groups found their place in the 
southern economy as wage earners, and ten- 
ants. The system of tenant farming which re- 
placed the old plantation was operated on the 
share crop basis. 


‘THE landlord of the contemporary South 

plans and finances his farm. He takes on 
renters, assigns Crop acreages, provides animals, 
implements, feritlizer, seeds. He often has to 
“grub stake” his penniless tenants until harvest 
time. This is frequently accomplished through 
the medium of his own general store, known as 
the commissary. To provide for all these require- 
ments the landlord is pressed to secure neces- 
sary credit. This means loans from banks and, 
as previously mentioned, the southern local 
banks are not equal to the strain. According to 
the N.E.C. report, the credit difficulties of the 
landlord cause him to be a poor financial risk. 
Because he stakes his all in a single cash crop 
on an unstable market, he is sometimes forced 
to disgorge interest payment as high as twenty 
percent. The fact that many southern landlords 
have proved unequal to the task is evidenced 
by the foreclosure of ten percent of the southern 
farms in recent years. The receivers are cor- 
porations and banks. 


The majority of farms in the South are oper- 
ated by tenants. On non-cotton raising farms 
tenancy does not amount to more than 38 per- 
cent, but on cotton farms 73 percent of the 
operators are tenants. Among Negro operated 
farms tenancy reaches the proportions of 77 
percent. White tenants are little less numerous 
than white farm owners, being 46 percent. 
Nevertheless there are twice as many whites 
engaged in farming as Negroes, so that more 
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than half of the total tenants of the South 
are white. 


Whatever virtues may be attributed to the 
share-crop system of farming, it cannot be said 
that it operates to create high standards of liv- 
ing. At various times studies have been made 
by, Federal statisticians and by social workers. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 12, gives the aver- 
age net income of the sharecropper, black or 
white, as $309 a year per family. Norman 
Thomas learned that the Arkansas croppers 
around Tyronza would clear about $220 a year. 
The National Emergency Council calls atten- 
tion to the fact that when the average per per- 
son for each working member of a share- 
cropper family is counted the result is a per 
capita income ranging from $38 to $87 each, 
which the report proceeds to explain is about 
ten cents a day. 


No wonder the same report speaks about 
many thousands living in poverty comparable 
to that of the poorest peasants of Europe. The 
United States Department of Agriculture in its 
miscellaneous publication, No. 266 for 1937, is 
obliged to comment that one-fourth of the 
farmers of America average less than $600 
worth of products. This is below the standard 
of “the typical peasant farm of northern Eu- 
rope,” which produced nearer $1,000. The pub- 
lication goes on to consider the fifteen percent 
poorest American farm owners who can’t reach 
the $400 level. 


THEN politicians or business men discuss the 

problems of the South on the Senate floor 
or the Chamber of Commerce convention hall 
they invariably blame the misfortunes of Dixie 
upon either Mother Nature or human nature. 
To them the problem of the South is erosion, 
the cultivation of marginal land, the one crop 
system, the lack of scientific agriculture, the 
backwardness of the black and white cultivator 
of the soil. 


However, America’s number one economic 
problem never will be solved until the people 
of the South own their own land. It is vain to 
ask the Negro or the poor white to rebuild the 
soil, shift crops, and barricade the hillsides, if 
the fruits of their strenuous labor are to be 
divided as usual between the local landlords 
and the New York brokers. When the rural 


workers of the South are tranfserred into masters 
of their own home farms, only then can we ex- 
pect full co-operation. It will not be hard to 


awaken the enthusiasm of the growers of the 
South in conserving the soil’s plant food when 
it is their own soil. It will be easy to enlist their 
enthusiasm in a 10 year all-Southern plan for 
agriculture. 

So far we have spoken about transforming the 
South from large plantations into fair sized 
farms, owned by the cultivators themselves. But 
nowadays, just how much chance does a small 
poorly equipped farm possess when competing 
with the output of a highly mechanized large- 
scale farm? This problem caused great concern 
to the President’s tenancy committee. 

The return to the old pioneer rugged individ- 
ualism of farming would have to be discour- 
aged. Ideas of cooperative or collective farming 
would necessarily have to be open to experi- 
mentation, and no one can predict how far 
these measures might prove to be practical. 

Certainly cooperative purchase and owner- 
ship of tractors, combined harvesters, and cot- 
ton picking machines will be imperative, if any 
progress is to be accomplished by the new farm 
program. Cooperation would need to be ex- 
tended to the purchase of seeds, fertilizer, live 
stock, lumber, wire, sacks, twine, tools. Cooper- 
ative creameries, packing houses, granaries, 
tobacco sheds might be found feasible. 


But above all, rugged individualism would 
have to bow to some generally accepted plan 
for southern agriculture. It might be necessary 
in a democratic way to draft some long term 
regional plan. Farmers would find it advisable 
to agree to emancipate themselves from tyran- 
ny to cotton, tobacco, and corn, and embark 
upon diversified farming. There might be a 
schedule or even a quota to which each grower 
would pledge himself, thereby assuring a bal- 
anced production. Farmers in certain regions 
might be encouraged to specialize in dairy pro- 
ducts. In other areas the stress might be placed 
upon fruit orchards, meat animals, cereals, In 
all cases farmers would be urged to plant cover 
crops, family orchards, vegetable gardens, and 
to be self-sustaining as far as eggs, milk, and 
butter are concerned. 


CouLp these changes come to pass within the 

next half century, what a clean, virile South 
the year 2,000 might behold! The children in 
their classrooms in Memphis and Mobile would 
be hard pressed in those future days to imagine 
that ever there existed a Tobacco Road or an 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
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UNITED STATES HOUSING AUTHORITY 
GIVES RECOGNITION TO WOMEN 


According to a recent announcement by Nathan 
Straus, Administrator, United States Housing Authority, 
Miss Corienne K. Robinson, of New York City, has been 
promoted to the position of associate racial relations 
adviser. Miss Robinson has been with the Housing Au- 
thority since 1938, serving as administrative clerk in 
the Office of Racial Relations first under Dr. Robert C. 
Weaver and more recently under the acting head of the 
office, Dr. Frank S. Horne. She maintained a high level 
of efficiency on her job, and at the same time attended 
classes at Howard University from which she was gradu- 
ated last year summa cum laude. 

Miss Kathleen M. Murray, of Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed by Administrator Straus as a junicr project plan- 
ner. She has been assigned to a Regional Office under 
direction of William K. Divers to assist in the project 
planning phases of the United States Housing Authority 
program of low-rent housing and slum clearance. A 
graduate of the University of Michigan, Miss Murray 
has been employed in Detroit as a sccia! worker. 

* 
HUBERT T. DELANY ELECTED TO BOARD 
OF UNITED SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 

Hubert T. Delany, New York City Tax Commissioner 
and a member of the National Urban League's executive 
board, has been elected to the board of directors of the 
United Service Organizations for National Defense. As 


Kathleen M. Murray 


Corienne K. Robinson 


a member of this board, Mr. Delany will take part in 
directing the policies of the organization which will 
operate service clubs for soldiers and sailors. The U.S.O 
is now engaged in a national campaign for $10,765,000 


to finance its work for a year 
* 


RICHARD WRIGHT AWARDED 
SPINGARN MEDAL 


Richard Wright, author of Native Son, was awarded 
the Spingarn medal, given annually for the most dis- 
tinguished achievement of a Negro, at the annual con- 
ference of the NAACP in Houston, Texas, on Friday, 
June 27. Elmer A. Carter, Opportunity’s editor, mad 
the presentation. 

Mr. Wright was the recipient of another honor last 
month when the Fourth American Writers Congress, i 
session at the Hotel Commodore, New York City, chose 
Native Son as “the most distinguished American novel 
published since 1939.” 


CARL VAN VECHTEN PRESENTS NEGRO 
COLLECTION TO YALE UNIVERSITY 

Carl Van Vechten, well-known author, has informed 
the officials of the Yale University Library that he is 
preparing to turn over to that institutien immediately his 
collection of Negro books, manuscripts, letters, music, 
phonograph records and photographs. The official title 
of this gift will be “The James Weldon Johnson Memo- 
rial Collection of Negro Arts and Letters.” Mr. Van 
Vechten hopes that other persons will add gifts to the 
collection. 
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Maggie Laura Walker 
Asa G. Yancey 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN MEDICAL SCHOOL 
GRADUATES FOUR COLORED STUDENTS 

Among this year’s graduates from the University of 
Michigan Medical School were the following colored 
students: 

Miss Maggie Laura Walker, of Richmond, Va., who 
received her B.S. degree from Virginia Union Uni- 
versity in 1937. Dr. Walker will interne at Provident 
Hospital in Chicago. 

Asa G. Yancey, who received his B.S. degree from 
Morchouse College in 1937, and will interne at Cleve- 
land City Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Charles W. Scott, B.S., 1936 and M.S., 1937, Howard 
University, who will also interne at Cleveland City 
Hospital. Dr. Scott graduated from the University of 
Michigan Medical School with honors. 

Martin R. Sutler, B.S., Howard University, 1935, a 
native of Newport, R. IL, who has been made a scholar 
of the Galens, honorary medical society, on the basis of 
his medical school record at the University of Michigan. 
Dr. Sutler will interne at Freedman’s Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

* * * 
DEAN DIXON CONDUCTS NBC 
SUMMER SYMPHONY 

Dean Dixon, of New York City, was engaged by the 
National Broadcasting Company to conduct the NBC 
Summer Symphony for two Saturday night concerts, 
June 21 and 28, over the NBC-Blue Network, from 
9:30 to 10:30 P.M. Mr. Dixon, who for almost a 
decade has been prominent as organizer and director of 
community choral and instrumental musical organiza- 
tions, is the first musician of the Negro race to conduct 
the famous NBC orchestra and the youngest. 

After the June 21 concert, Ben Gross, under the 
column “Listening In” wrote in the New York N-ws of 
Sunday, June 22: 

“In these dark days of racial and religious prejudice, 
it was a heart-warming sign of hope to find Dean Dixon, 
a 26-year-old colored musician, conducting the NBC 
Summer Symphony, one of the country’s greatest or- 
chestras, last night (WJZ—9:30-10:30). Dixon is the 
only colored artis? ever chosen to lead this ensemble, 
which is Toscanini’s own. After hearing the first of his 
two schdeuled concerts, this listener must report that the 
Harlem conductor fully deserves this honor. Presenting 
a program which featured Strauss’ ‘Don Juan’ and 
Brahms’ ‘Academic Overture,’ he proved himself a dy- 
namic leader, invested with a luxuriant imagination.” 


Martin R. Sutler 


Charles W. Scott 


TALLADEGA TEACHER'S ARTICLE 
PUBLISHED IN “THEATRE ARTS" 

The July issue of Theatre Arts—its “Eighteenth Trib- 
utary Theatre Issue’—carries an article, “Make-Up in 
Sepia,” by Miss Lillian Voorhees, associate professor of 
public speaking and the dramatic arts at Talladega Col- 
lege, Talladega, Alabama. The article appeared under 
“The Technician’s Workshop” section, and is reprinted 
below through the courtesy of Theatre Arts: 


MAKE-UP IN SEPIA 

There are many challenges in the art and science of 
make-up on the modern stage where make-up furnishes 
the completion of the costuming, a major aspect of the 
lighting problem, and a considerable part of the stage 
illusion. Particularly challenging is make-up for Negro 
groups or Make-up in Sepia as we have come to call it 
at Talladega College. 

Make-up manuals are designed chiefly, if not wholly 
for Caucasians, whereas our problem involves not only 
dark complexions but complexions ranging all the way 
from near white to a deep brown. Our practice is based 
upon gencral principles applied with our own specific 
problem in mind. 

No matter what part an actor may play, his make-up 

in addition to overcoming the effects of strong arti- 
ficial lighting—serves to help the audience identify him 
with his part. It does not matter what his natural com- 
plexion is, if we can succeed in making him and his 
audience forget his natural characteristics and think of 
him only in his character as a part of the stage picture. 
It requires conscious art on the part of the make-up 
artist to achieve this; on the part of the audience, it 
requires only unconscious forgetting. 

Most people are color conscious and wide ranges of 
complexion in che members of a cast would stand in the 
way of illusion for the average audience. The reason- 
able approach, then, seems to be to even up the com- 
plexions as far as possible, except in Negro folk plays 
in which the emphasis upon differences is a part of the 
play. 

To this end, Thespaint appears to be the most satis- 
factory product. By experimentation, we have found 
that the same combination mixed in the proper propor- 
tions of Thespaint numbers 10 (Rachel), 13 (Suntan), 
14 (Oriental) and 20 (Talkie Tan) will bring a darker 
complexion up or a lighter complexion down, destroy- 
ing the differences which might destroy illusion for the 
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audience. Since the shades of Thespaint are standard 
shades for make-up base, liner, or rouge, similar results 
might be gained from similar combinations of grease 
paint. But we have found that Thespaint has certain 
advantages, especially for the Negro actor. It is grease- 
less and hence does not mar easily with perspiration ; it 
presents a good surface for lighting without the use of 
powder ; it does not tend to stiffen as does grease paint ; 
it has a pleasant scent, is easily removed with warm 
water and soap, and does not stain costumes. The mix- 
ing of shades necessary for the evening-up process is 
facilitated by the fact that Thespaint is mixed with 
water, and is smoothed on when properly applied. 

Our repertory includes Shakespeare, Paul Green and 
Shaw—everything from the most elemental folk play to 
the most sophisticated society play. The greatest chal- 
lenges in our program this year in evening up a wide 
range of complexions in a single cast were in The Joke- 
ative Man, a mystery folk hill tragedy by Laura Miller, 
in Dear Brutus, Barrie’s fantasy-comedy, and in A Mind 
of Her Own, a sophisticated modern comedy in one act 
by Evelyn Cross Hintze. In The Mother of a King, an 
original historical play of the 11th century by Harnitter 
Bailey, there were three national types, far removed 
from the Negro type, to be represented: Norman, Saxon 
and Dane. 

The variety of plays and the variety of complexions 
offer an opportunity for much further experiment in 
the mixing of shades and the toning up or toning down 
process. The results may usher in a new day when the 
stage illusion created by make-up may give the Negro 
a wider range of parts on the stage. 


* * * 


PAUL ROBESON IS SOLOIST WITH 
N. Y. PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 


Paul Robeson was the soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra at the Lewisohn Stadium, 
New York City, on June 23. Hugo Ross, conductor of 
the Schola Cantorum, directed the program, which in- 
cluded “Ballad for Americans’ and 
William Grant Still's “And They Lynched 
Him on a Tree.” The chorus of 
the Schola Cantorum and the Eva Jessye 
Choir assisted. The program was well 
received by an audience of 14,000 per- 
sons and commended in the daily press. 
Francis D. Perkins, music critic of the 
New York Herald Tribune, said in the 
June 24 issue: 

“The choral singing deserved praise, 
while Mr. Robeson was in fine form in 
the Ballad and in his solo songs, for which 
Lawrence Brown and his piano replaced 
the orchestra. These were “Nobody 
knows de Trouble I've Seen, arranged 
by Mr. Brown; an impressive Jewish 
‘Prayer, arranged by Engel; Harry T. 
Burleigh’s arrangement of the spiritual 
‘Balm in Gilead’ and ‘It Ain't Neces- 

C.A.A. Pilot 


‘Porgy and Bess’.” 
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NEEDLE TRADES H. S. COLORED STUDENT 
PROMINENT IN ACTIVITIES 

Charles Shipley, eighteen-year-old New York City + <j- 
dent, graduated from the Central High School of Nev dle 
Trades recently with honors, receiving the “Merchant 
Tailors Designers Association award.’ He was vice-p1: si- 
dent of the Students’ General Organization, and as an 
elected delegate from the Manhattan Chapter of thy 
American Junior. Red Cross attended the annual cont r- 
ence of the American Red Cross in Washington, D 
recently. While there, he spoke at a session in the audi- 
torium of the New Interior Building on “Appreciating 
Contributions of Racial Elements.” He told the audience 
about the school’s presentation of a play concerning :a- 
cial unity and tolerance in America and pointed out that 
if this play were presented in schools throughou? the na- 
tion it would help immeasurably towards creating bette 
understanding among racial groups. He said, “It would 
help towards realizing the racial contributions of all and 
thus help towards the national unity so desperatly 
needed today.” 

Mr. Shipley expects employment in the textile indus- 
try during the summer, through the school’s employment 
bureau, and plans to enter college in the fall, majoring 
in sociology. He says the colored students of Central 
High School of Needle Trades are active in the General 
Organization, the Student Court, the Service Squad, th 
basketball team and various clubs. 


* * * 


CIVILIAN PILOT TRAINING UNDER THE 
C.A.A. AT WEST VIRGINIA STATE 


With the authorization of Flight Unit VII for sum- 
mer training, 1941, the number of civilian pilot trainees 
enrolled under the Civil Aeronautics Authority at West 
Virginia Szate College, Institute, West Va., will reach 
a total of 80. Flight Unit No. I, organized in the Fall 
of 1939, with Professor James C. Evans as head of the 
project, was the first unit to be authorized in a Negro 
college. The first Negro girl to fly under the C.AA,, 


Training at West Virginia State Cyllege—John Frazer, 
sarily So,’ from George ersnwins instructor; William Edwards, Mary Parker, Melvin Bentley, George Oliver, 


Lindsay Gore. 
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M:-s Rose Agnes Rolls, of Fairmont, West Va., was 
~ained at this instituion, which also organized the first 
Scaplane Unit to be operated by a class of Negro 
tramees. Of this group, Miss Mary L. Parker, of Erie, 
Pa., was the first colored girl to solo in a seaplane 
under the C.A.A. 

NEGRO GRADUATE OF BOWDOIN 
RECIPIENT OF MANY HONORS 

David Watson Daly Dickson, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
David A. Dickson of Portland, Maine, graduated with 
honors from Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, on 
June 21. His Commencement speech, “The Liberal Arts 
College Today,” won the Goodwin Commencement Prize 
for the best undergraduate commencement oration. 
Standing first in a class of 141 students, and receiving 
an A.B. degree, summa cum laude, with high honors 
in English, Dickson became the twelfth Negro to gradu- 
ate from Bowdoin in the past 147 years. 

In 1937, he graduated from Portland High School 
as valedictorian of his class, and as an outstanding par- 
ticipant in numerous extra-curricular activities. After 
winning a competitive State of Maine Scholarship, he 
entered Bowdoin. His name appeared on the Dean's 
List for four years, and he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa in his junior year, at which time he was awarded 
the Goodwin Phi Beta Kappa Prize. He was a member 
of the Debating Council, which he served as manager 
and president. He played in the college band, and was 
ports managing editor of the college weekly, the Orient, 
during his third year. In his senior year, Mr. Dickson 
was president of the Classical Club, and co-chairman 
of the Red Cross Drive Committee. 

During the past four years Mr. Dickson won the 
Bradbury Debating Prize, the H. L. Fairbanks and she 
S. Plummer Prizes for excellence in Public Speaking, 


Tella Marie Cole 


David W. D. Dickson 


the 1868 Speaking Prize, the Achorn Debating Prize, 
the Bertram Smith Prize Scholarship for excellence in 
English Literature, the Pray English Literature Prize 
for the best major paper in English, the Brown Extem- 
poraneous English Composition Prize, and the Henry 
W. Longfellow Graduate Scholarship for post-graduate 
work in Belles Lettres. He also received the grade of 
“A” in all subjects throughout his four college years, 
thus establishing a record only once before duplicated 
in the history of the college. He was the second mem- 
ber of his family to be elected 20 Phi Beta Kappa, 
and the third of his family to attend Bowdoin. With 
a grant from the Julius Rosenwald Fund and a scholar- 
ship from Harvard University, Mr. Dickson will con- 
tinue his studies in English at the graduate school of 
that ins<ituticn next year. 
* 
LOUISVILLE PRESS DEPLORES EXCLUSION 
OF MUSIC STUDENT 

Tella Marie Cole, sixteen-year-old daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. I. Willis Cole, of Louisville, Ky., recent 
graduate of the Central Colored High School of that city 
and a talented pianist, will not be permitted to con- 
tinue her musical education at the University of Louis- 
ville School of Music because of its policy of racial dis- 
crimination. Dean Dwight Anderson, of the University’s 
staff, has taught Miss Cole since she was 12 years of 
age. According to the Louisville Courier-Journal, he 
regrets that she is passing out of his jurisdiction, say- 
ing that: “Sending her away from this city next year— 
because of our school racial restrictions—is to me a most 
shocking thing. . . .”. The Louisville Times of June 4, 
commented editorially on this case, under the caption of 
“Equal Opportunity ?”: 
“Tella Marie Cole, sixteen-year-old Negro pianist, 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Chartered by Act of Congress March 2, 1867 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
IN SCOPE AND INFLUENCE 

Applications now being received for 
Summer School 
Seventy-third Year of Service began 
September 18, 1940 


10,833 Graduates from All Departments 
of the University 


Ten Schools and Colleges: Graduate School, College 
of Liberal Arts, College of Medicine, College of Den- 
tistry, College of Pharmacy, School of Engineering 
and Architecture, School of Music, School of Law, 
School of Religion, and Summer School 


Registration Summer School, June 30, 1941 
a 


For Announcements of the several 
Schools and Colleges and Appli- 
cations to enter, Address 


Registrar 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
| A Co-Educational Institution 
| conducted by 
The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University includes 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 


For further information address: | 


THE REGISTRAR 


ST. EMMA INDUSTRIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE 


ROCK CASTLE, 
Founded 189 
Conducted by the ainees Fathers of 
St. Vincent Archabbey 

Offers specialized training in Vocational and in- 
dustrial courses. 

The department of agriculture includes in its pro 
gram: Stock-Raising, Dairying, Poultry Production, 
Truck-Farming. 

The Trades School offers technical and practical 
courses in Auto Mechanics, Electrical Construction, 
Masonry, Plumbing and Steam-Fitting, Tailoring, Shoe 
Making and Repairing. 

A four-year standard High School course is given. 

Military Music. 
RATES KEASON 
For Catalog further address 


The Rev. Director, O.S.B. 


St. Emma I & A Institue, Rock Castile, Va. 
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must continue her musical education outside of Louis, jJ- 
because the teaching facilities at the University of Lo .is- 
ville School of Music are denied to members of jer 
race and no other comparable facilities are provided 
for them. Certainly every thoughtful citizen of 
Louisville must be aware that equality of opportun ty 
one of the chief shibboleths of democracy, has been set 
at naught here.” 

Miss Cole's father is the editor of the Louis, Ile 
Leader. Having finished high school in two and a } alf 
years with a rating of 94, despite missing some cass 
periods in order to take her music lessons, she plan: to 
enter Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, in September 


THE PRESIDENT, THE NEGRO, 
AND DEFENSE 
(Continued from Page 207 
Management a committee on fair employment practices, 


which shall consist of a chairman and four other mem- 


bers to be appointed by the President.’ 


Especially heartening is the President's recog- 
nition of the effect of discrimination upon the 
national morale, and of the fact that no one- 
way approach will suffice. He stated: 


. It is the duty of employers and labor organ- 
izations to provide for the full and equitable partici- 
pation of all workers rs in the defense induszries without 
discrimination. 


So closes this first episode, but the executive 
order is only a start in the direction of effective- 
ly ending discrimination in defense industries. 
Negro labor still has to deal with the small men 
too frequently found in important posts, men 
who have been nurtured too long in the nox- 
ious atmosphere of racial prejudice. Such men 
will certainly seek to evade or negate the Presi- 
dent’s order. It will take all the vigilance of 
Negro leadership—all the experience of such 
organizations as the Urban League and the 
NAACP—to detect these evasions and nega- 
tions. And there still remain unconsulted but 
powerful craft unions to oppose official rulings. 
Some of these unions will wish to continue like 
dogs in mangers, seeking to hold for them- 
selves jobs too numerous for their present mem- 
berships to fill, yet refusing to allow Negroes 
to enter union membership and receive employ- 
ment. There is still a question as to how far 
the Government will test its strength against 
such recalcitrants. 

National defense is still far from offering Ne- 
groes equal participation. What of the Navy’ 
What of the Army? Does the President still 
stand on the statement issued by the White 
House last Fall, justifying the segregation of 
Negro soldiers on the grounds that: “This policy 
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has been proven satisfactory over a long period 
of years and to make changes would produce 
situations destructive to morale and detrimental 
to the preparations for national defense.” 


And what of the employment practices of 
the United States Government that have barred 
whole departments—whole Federal buildings 
from Negro job eligibles who have qualified 
for appointment by every test of examination 
and experience? Is it not strange that a Gov- 
ernment which exhorts private employers 
against the sin of racial discrimination should 


be. itself, one of the worst of transgressors: 


A new deal in Civil Service would seem to be 
an essential next step toward removing discrim- 
ination in national defense. An infinitely large 
amount of petty discrimination can be carried 
on without the knowledge of minority groups 
as long as members of these groups are barred 
from employment in departments awarding 
contracts and excluded from jobs where policies 
are made and administered. Previously, the 
United States Civil Service Commission has re- 
peatedly washed its hands of responsibility for 
discrimination in the public service. It refers 
to the prerogative given by law to an appointive 
official of choosing the traditional “one out of 
three” eligible candidates for a vacant post. It 
is this prerogative, not the Commission’s policy, 
declare its members, that furnishes the means 
for racial discrimination. Possibly, the Presi- 
dent has the ability to meet such a situation in 
the same manner as Mayor F. H. LaGuardia 
checked racial discrimination in New York 
City’s Civil Service. New York's liberal Mayor 
issued an executive order of his own instructing 
all departmental heads to appoint from Civil 
Service lists in order, unless special permission 
to do otherwise should be given by the Mayor 
himself. 


There is no intention in this article to develop 
at length a complete program for elimination 
of racial discrimination in our national govern- 
ment. The writer is concerned with correcting 
several mistaken but widespread impressions. He 
is satisfied to have made clear these points: 
That the President’s executive order has not 
per se ended racial discrimination in national 
defense; that the need for racial organizations 
set up for pioneering in the field of race rela- 
tions still remains as strong as ever; that racial 
discrimination in private industry cannot be 
permanently checked by the United States Gov- 
ernment, even in defense production, as long 
as the Government sets an unwholesome ex- 
ample by practicing racial discrimination in its 
own Civil Service. 


A Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
offering professional courses as follows: 


1—Elementary Education: 


(Primary, Crades 1-3).......... 8.8. Degree 
2—Elementary Education: 
(intermediate, Crades 48) ..... 8.8. Degree 


3—Home Economics: 
(Elementary and High School)...8.8. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High School)...... 8.8. Degree 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Craduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 

Yor further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL. President 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 
* 


1939 Placement Record—94.00% 


Tuskegee Institute Graduates 
Get Jobs 
A. L. TURNER, Registrar 


It Pays to Advertise in 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
Write for Rate Card 


Business Dept., OPPORTUNITY 
'——————_ 1133 Broadway. New York, N. Y. 


JAMES L. ALLEN 


‘Portraits by “Photography 
New Yerk City 
UNiversity 4-1245 Phone for Appointment. 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC MASSACE 
AND MEDICAL CYMNASTICS 


BOJOHN'S HEALTH INSTITUTE (Reg. 
of Massage and Medi Cymnasticc 
471 Manhattan Avenue New York City, N. Y¥. 
Treatment Dept. Modernly Equipped 
Reducing, Body and Health Building Machines 
Turkish Baths (50c) Free Treatment. 
MOnument 2-4620 


SOUTHERN UNIVERS 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses leading to Bachelor's degree in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 
F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 
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THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE | ‘a THE NEGRO IN ART = 


Montgomery, Alabama 
ited ALAIN LOCKE 
A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING - v 


OF TEACHERS 390 Aquatone Illustrations [ 
Secondary Elementary Nurse-Kindergarten 4 in full color. 
Established in 1874 Moved to Montgomery 1887 | 
Began Junior College in 1920 “A considerable and richly illustrated , 
volume . . . at once impartial and 
of Sines 2008 inspiring. . . .” —Wa ter Pacu. 
Purther information available through J 
H. Council Trenholm. President Representing a selected treasury of the 


best work of Negro Artists and of the 
most representative rendition of the 


| M O R G A N « O L L E G E Negro by outstanding European and 


(Co-educational) BALTIMORE, MD. American artists. This is the first com- 
LOCATION—College town between North and South. 3 e e 
COURSES—Majors in Biology, Chemistry. Education, prehensive survey of the Negro in Art. 


English, French, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
Music, Social Science, subjects in other fields, A.B. 


and B.S. degrees. 
RATING—Accredited by Middle States Association of Part One deals with the Negro as an 


Colleges. State Board of Education in Maryland, 
other States, Regents of the University of N. Y., Artist; Part Two, The Negro in Art; 
American Medical Association, University of M. E. Part Three, The Ancestral Arts. 


Church. 
SITE—HEighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 2 
fields. Price $4.00. 224 Pages. 
DRAMATIC ART—Theoretical and practical course 


for playwrights, directors, teachers, community, ASSOCIATES IN NEGRO FOLK 


church and recreational workers. 
For information address: EDUCATION, Inc. 
EDWARD N. WILSON, Registrar Box 636, Ben Franklin Station 


Washington, D. C. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


THE COLLEGE—Jefferson City KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Liberal Arts Established 1876 
Teacher Training « 
Mechanic Arts Accredited Liberal Arts College, Granting B.A., B.S., 
Business Administration and Mus ——— 


Home Economics Reasonable expenses. 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW—Saint Louis Located in the midst of natural beauty. 
For Information Write THE REGISTRAR Beautiful campus. 
Select student body. 
LINCOLN - NI VE R s ITY Well trained faculty and teachers. 
Jefferson City, Missouri A conservative Christian College. 


J. A. COTTON, HARDY LISTON, 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. SUBSCRIBE TO 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert: owner to be uninsured. 
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